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BOSTON, MAY 17, 


1923 


The May Meetings 


HERE IS AN INNOVATION in the program 

of the May Meetings this year. Vifteen men 
and women representing as many denominational 
agencies are going to tell the eager audience what 
they have been doing since the last anniversary. 
A good word it will be, in every case, of definite 
achievements, not so detailed as to get lost on the 
way from the platform to the hearer, and not 
vague, but large, compact, and vivid with the 
force of reality and the push of enthusiasm behind 
it. Perfectly fine! Marshal the deeds of our doc- 
trines, friends and brethren. And remember, mod- 
esty is not a cardinal virtue. Magnify what has 
been done, for no matter how eloquent the telling 
may be, it will never equal the spirit and the life 
out of which it issues. The best we cannot put 
into words. In other respects the 1923 anniver- 
sary of the American Unitarian Association, now 
nearing one hundred years of religious progress, 
is unusual, the central place being devoted, as we 
have been saying for many weeks, to the young 
people. Blessings upon every speaker and listener, 
and prosperity to our cause. 


Mother’s Sunday Reflections 


OW THAT MOTHER’S SUNDAY is over, 

eulogies pronounced, and carnations put back 
in vases, We may survey the scene. The subject of 
“mother” is as old as man, and older, because it 
goes back to the beginning of reproductive life. 
Survival of species requires that the protective 
instinct in mothers be strongly developed. The 
theme of the sermons and addresses was the affec- 
tion, patience, and self-denial of the mother. That 
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was as it should be. In too many instances children 


accept the maternal affection as a matter of fact. 
Not until that sheltering care and influence is 


removed forever, do sons and daughters properly 


appraise it, and realize that the best friend they 
had or ever will have on earth is gone. 


The honest sermon, however, did something more. 


It admonished. Frequently, ministers, social 
workers, and teachers are in better positions than 


parents to see the various effects of maternal — 


influence. They see indulgent mothers who dote 
on their children, and do little else; who caress 
them with an endearing affection (which after a 
time the child is likely to resent) ; who cannot per- 
mit them to go beyond the range of their vision ; who 


want them to grow up in their (the mothers’) — 
There are the unnatural mothers, who put — 


images. 
the boys and girls out to nurse-maids and goy- 


ernesses, the disastrous results of which course is — 


described in Hutchinson’s book “This Freedom” 
with a realism that shocks some, but which points a 
great truth. 

But there are the sensible mothers, who love their 
children with steadfast devotion, with a love that 
is self-contained. It wisely ouides and persuades, 
and does not ferce an unnatural growth, because 
it realizes that each child must live its own life, 
develop its own personality. These are the mothers 
properly honored by the observance of Mother’s 
Sunday, for whom sons and daughters worthily 
wore the carnation. Napoleon had them in mind 
when, in answer to the question, “What does France 
need most?” he replied, “Mothers.” Such mothers 
as these, more than generals, presidents, orators, 
writers, and preachers, lay well the foundations of 
the race. 


In the News 
Her TRULY the gospel story runs. Yester- 


day’s news takes us back to the Bible. A little 
boy is carried away by kidnappers and held in an 


- obscure place for ransom. The papers tell the 


facts in great detail, and they occupy the leading 
position in the news throughout the country. After 
days of searching by the police for hundreds of 
miles around, and radio messages that are heard 
by thousands of deeply-concerned persons who pray 
for the lad’s return, he is found. The press again 
reflects the interest of the population of the land, 
and publishes the rejoicing of the multitudes, many 
of whom come to the home of the parents with 
their congratulations. 

What a wonderful thing that the heart aemanea 
that no one be lost. Whether it be a little child 
separated from its parents by doers of nameless 
wickedness, or a person strayed from the path to 
unknown parts, or yet one in sin cast out by his 
own wrong-doing, it is true of all, and of all alike, 
as it is written in the Scripture, that nothing can 
exceed the joy that the lost is found. We turn to 
the story in Luke of the shepherd who leaves the 
ninety and nine in the wilderness and goes and 
seeks the lost sheep until he find it; and the woman 
with the ten pieces of silver who loses one and 


seeks diligently wntil she find it; and the other — 


; 
z 


in again the spirit of the Armistice.” 
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joy that he was alive again. 
To save is of the inmost nature of the soul. Salva- 
tion is the holy grail. It runs true in life, from 


the simple thrift in material things that knows 


that waste is sin, up to the mystic, precious gift of 
life which we worship and adore, so that though it 
be the life of a little child remote from us and 
unknown, we feel as one. What can we do to save? 
That is the question which leads us to mass our 
spiritual natures in our churches. They are natural 
institutions growing out of the unquenchable desire 
that we all be saved for eternity. 


What We Forget 


LL THE WORLD may take to heart a simple 
and forgotten word. Bernard M. Baruch says 
it: “I for one should like to see this nation breathe 
What have 
we been doing these four desperate, futile years? 
The spirit of which he speaks has been crucified, 
and the Armistice with its noble terms is as though 
it had not been. We have wrangled about the cold, 
documented letter of both the Treaty of Versailles 
and the Covenant of the League of Nations. Not 
till Lord Robert Cecil came did our eyes open to 
see that Article X. meant nothing at all, without 
the spirit of the Armistice; that the real desire of 
the Covenant of the League was not to guarantee 
mutual military help, but to consult upon the ways 
of world peace and comity, in the spirit of the 
Armistice. 
The Treaty of Versailles is hard, holding 


’ many terms that look chiefly to the punishment 


of the erstwhile enemy, but it does contain also the 


_ spirit of the Armistice, which looked to the coming 


of democracy to the kingdoms of this world. 
Beautifully Walter Hines Page prophesied the 


- objectives in his letters written in the travail of 


= se CU! 


_—-« 


war. Germany was to feel the unspeakable evil 
which her conquering hosts had visited upon the 
world, but punitive measures even against such a 
foe were to be only the lesser part of the future 
plans, because the true progress of the world is 
made not primarily by turning back to charge up 
wrongs, but by moving forward to perform new 
duties. 
_ The worst penalty that Germany could and must 
pay is not conceived or executed by statesmen. 
Germany pays by a law of nature the colossal 
alienation from the good opinion of mankind. That 
price is beyond comprehension. The spirit of the 
Armistice knew it. It believed that money repara- 
tion should be paid, and said so. How much? Who 
can agree with his neighbor? By all means get the 
account adjusted. The crafty money-devils in 
Germany get richer and richer while the thing 
hangs in the air, and the people’s condition grows 
worse and worse. It is ashame. Always the peo- 
ple, led about by their militarists and profiteers, pay 
the blood and the treasure too. This is true the 
world around. But it would not be so if we all 


_ remembered the spirit of the Armistice. 
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‘His father and all the neighbors were filled with 
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Spiritual things must rule, because they contain 
the ultimate forces of humanity. By the light and 
leading of the Armistice, as Mr. Baruch says, “man 
will have a new outlook, new hope in a new world, 
animated by the buoyant stimulation of a spiritual 
and industrial renaissance.” Trance also rightly 
desires a happy and secure estate, and we agree 
heartily that what she wants she ought to have 
for her future peace. We shall all stand not behind 
her, but with her, in the spirit of the Armistice. 


Notes 


The most wholesome word that Germany has 
heard for months was uttered by Lord Curzon, 


speaking for England and all true people. Pay 
the reparations! Politicians, get busy! That is 
far more compelling than force of arms. Now let 


the Allies fix the amount. 


More and more it appears inevitable that a 
League of Nations issue, notwithstanding the 
determined objections of the politicians, will be 
the paramount issue in the next Presidential cam- 
paign. The issue, like Banquo’s ghost, refuses to 
down at the bidding of those who thought they had 
destroyed it. 


“T have heard as good sermons on Main Street as 
I have on Fifth Avenue,” writes a discerning lay- 
man, who for years has sat under all sorts of 
preaching. Here is a conclusion that may 
encourage many a hard-working and little-appreci- 
ated minister, and give food for thought to pulpit 
committees of large churches, who are looking for 
a preacher who can measure up to their require- 
ments. | 


The report of the Polity Commission will be for 
many persons the most significant piece of denomi- 
national business to come before the Unitarian peo- 
ple next Tuesday. A preliminary hearing has 
already been given before the officers of the princi- 
pal church bodies. Revisions of the first draft have 
been made. It remains for the most numerous 
gathering of the Fellowship to hear and study 
the significant changes which are offered by a 
highly representative body in the interest of a 
more unified and democratic administration of 
our religion. 


There is a letter in this issue from Rev. Henry 
W. Pinkham on the amnesty question which is 
bound to come again before the annual meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association. We ought 
to pass a vote favoring the release of political 
prisoners; and we ought to go on with our major 
religious business without this unhappy and unwor- 
thy experience which alienates the support of many 
of our best friends and makes us all feel that we 
need to learn to dispose of plain questions in 
a forthright way. Surely we have the grace 
and the wisdom to settle the matter this year, 
not prejudiced by- persons, but governed by a 
principle. 
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Ireland a Grievous State of Mind 


HE SITUATION of Ireland under the 

Free State may be described as an 
orgy of violent Republican disorder tem- 
pered by governmental executions. The 
losses in property which the distressful 
isle has already sustained because of de 
Valera’s obstinate struggle to bury the 
Free State under its.own débris mount up 
to a figure far higher than that added up 
in the last phase of the warfare with 
Great Britain. And“the end of this de- 
structiveness is so remote that it cannot 
be visioned. The most optimistic friend 
of the Irish people cannot affirm that the 
results of the initial experiment in self- 
government for Ireland have been reas- 
suring. Every sign on the skies of Dub- 
lin points to continued discord, finding 
expression in accumulating destruction. 
To a spectator from this side of the 
Atlantic, it looks as if the Republicans 
have set themselves to the task of making 
Ireland unsafe for the Irish. A country 
in which railroad travel is made danger- 
ous by systematic train-wrecking, in 
which commerce is discouraged by the 
precarious prospects of transportation, in 
which even life is endangered by the 
scheduled burning down or blowing up of 
homes, cannot be said to be safe for the 
people who inhabit it. All these things 
are not isolated incidents in Ireland, but 
weekly if not daily events. The state of 
terrorism exceeds anything that Russia 
saw during the closing days of the Czar- 
istic régime. 

What is Eamonn de Valera’s purpose in 
this campaign of destruction! It is easy 
to determine its aim. The “President of 
the Irish Republic” and his fellow-ex- 
tremists are of the opinion that no degree 
of independence that is limited by the 
faintest trace of continued British author- 
ity—as in the treaty that created the 
Free State—can be acceptable to the Irish 
people. For such an attitude toward the 
British there is a historic background. 
The habit engendered in a race by seven 
centuries of revolt is not to be eliminated 
by a piece of paper with signatures and 
seals upon it. By the same token, such 
a long-continued revolt against foreign 
domination or control inevitably creates 
differences of opinion between patriot and 
patriot. These differences of opinion in 
this instance have been assiduously pro- 
moted by foreign influences. Warfare, 
either against the foreign interloper or 
among themselves because of the differ- 
ences of attitude against the foreigner, 
has entered the blood of the Irish people. 
Apparently only the shedding of blood 
can eradicate the consuming fever. For 
this disorder in the Irish brain, past 
generations of British statesmen and poli- 
ticians have much to answer for before 
the bar of the world’s conscience. The 
turning-point in British policy came cen- 
turies too late. It should have come with 
Cromwell and before. It came only with 
Lloyd George. It is the effect of this 
long-deferred awakening of the British 
conscience that is partly responsible for 
the disorder of mind and conduct that is 
ruining Ireland. But the Irish tempera- 


ment cannot plead “not guilty” to its 
share of the accumulating blame. 

It must be. understood that Collins, 
Griffith, and the rest of the founders of 
the Irish Free State were not content with 
the treaty as it stands. By public utter- 
ances almost all of the men who stood 
sponsors for the Free State at its birth 
have indicated that an Ireland ultimately 
freed from every vestige of British con- 
trol is their goal. They accepted some- 
thing a good deal short of the maximum, 
because it was the best they could get. 
Any dispassionate judge will admit that 
Great Britain conceded much when a few 


Keystone Photograph 
HE KEEPS UP THE TURMOIL 


Eamonn de Valera’s aim is to destroy 

every vestige of British authority, and 

his determination to foment strife is 

careless of life, the life of others who 

do his dangerous bias) while he keeps 
safe 


months ago she withdrew the last of her 
armed forces from Dublin. These con- 
eessions the guides of the Free State’s 
\destinies intended to employ as a step 
toward a future readjustment of Irish re- 
lations to Great Britain, even to the 
extent of making them the relations be- 
tween equals. But it is quite evident that 
the Republicans, with de Valera at their 
head, have been unable to envisage, 
accept, and carry out a continuous policy 
of liberation for Ireland. They want Ire- 
land freed absolutely, and they want her 
freed now. 


THEIR OPPOSITION to the Free 
State, with its elements of concession to 
British interests—vital interests, it must 
be emphasized—has crystallized into an 
implacable trial of strength. It is esti- 
mated that, up to the beginning of spring, 
the losses inflicted upon the transporta- 
tion and residential and other property 
equipment of Ireland by Irish hands had 
reached the enormous total of $30,000,000 


as compared with the total revenue ca- 
pacity of a little more than $160,000,000 


developed by the country. Out of this 
small budget the losses to property have 


to be met—and the outgoing column of 


the budget is constantly rising at an in- 
creasing rate. This increasing burden of 
taxation is one of the elements which the 
Republicans hope will convince the Free 


' 


State that it cannot continue to function, — 


or the Irish people that they can no longer 


tolerate a government which taxes but 
cannot insure public order. 


All the strategical advantages of the — 


situation—a situation unparalleled in the 
story of the nations—is on the side of the 
irreconcilable rebels. ‘The moral aspects 
of the problem alone are on the side of 
the Free State, but moral values seem to 
have been lost in the campaign of de- 
struction between brother and brother. 
Fifty or a hundred men, well supplied and 
well equipped as the Republicans are, 
could keep Ireland in turmoil indefinitely. 
They could intensify the turmoil at will, 
as the partisans of de Valera are now 
doing. The Free State can and does 
execute. But terror has proved impotent 
to stay the hand of the destroyer. And 
the reign of hopeless disorder is drawing 
nearer and nearer the day when an overt 
act of violation of the terms of the treaty 
with Great Britain will bring back the 
armed force of the British Empire with 
crushing force upon Ireland. That would 
be an irretrievable calamity for Ireland, 
but the Irish will themselves have brought 
it upon their long-suffering country. Hyery 
train that is wrecked, every mansion in 
the country, every house in the city that 
is burned or blown up, is a separate and 
repeated plea for British intervention— 
the final intervention that will wipe Ire- 
land’s name from the list of nations. The 
moral law is being grossly and continu- 
ously violated. The rule of reason is being 
continuously rejected. And the moral law, 
with the rule of reason, will vindicate 
itself at all cost—to the Irish people. 
5; 2, 


Our Starry Banner 
FREDERIO A. WHITING 


How beautiful, how beautiful our starry emblem 
flies, 

Defiant and glorious beneath victorious skies; 

Its stars are heaven’s pledges, bright and true 
and strong, 

Its stripes for alien enemies who may seek to 
do it wrong. 


Then shoulder to shoulder, a loyal, patriot 
band, 

Let us stand as the defenders of our dear, be- 

; loved land. 

True democracy, true freedom, true liberty for 
all,— 

So shoulder to shoulder let us meet the nation’s 
call. 


For it’s your flag, and my flag, and our flag 
alway. 

Let our country’s starry banner float aloft 
to-day. r, 

Every star is our star in its sky of blue, 

Shining ever glorious for a cause that’s high 
and true. 
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oO ’ Rev. Harold EF. B. Speight, speaking at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., Sunday, May 6, in reply to Bishop Slat- 
-’ tery’s plea that the Unitarians “return to the flock,” de- 
) clared that Unitarians do not rest their faith on denials 
‘ and negations, and that they believe that fixed forms of 
., belief inherited from a distant past are no longer ade- 
; quate for thinking men and women. 


_ “WN 1920 there was held in London a conference of two 
| PP rcoasca and fifty-two bishops of the Church of England 
and of churches, like the American Protestant Episcopal 
_ Church, in full communion with that body,” Mr. Speight said. 
“A pronouncement signed. by all present was addressed to the 
Christian world and dealt with the crying need of unity and 
fellowship. The spirit of the bishops assembled at Lambeth 
_ was that of Bishop Slattery, and they approached the problem 
- in the conviction that ‘God wills fellowship.’ They deplored 
_ the present situation, in which each of the organized groups 
of Christian people keeps to itself ‘gifts that rightly belong 
to the whole fellowship.’ They saw that ‘the causes of division 
lie deep in the past, and are by no means simple, or wholly 
_ blameworthy.’ They called Christendom to ‘an adventure of 
_ good-will’ ‘The ideal of the bishops is nobly conceived and 
finely expressed: ‘That vision which rises before us is that of 
a church, genuinely Catholic, loyal to all Truth, and gath- 
ering into its fellowship all who profess and call themselves 
Christians, within whose visible unity all the treasures of 
faith and order, bequeathed as an heritage by the past to the 
present, shall be possessed in common and made serviceable 
to the whole body of Christians. Within this unity Christian 
communions now separated from one another would still retain 
much that has long been distinctive in their methods of wor- 
ship and service. It is through a rich diversity of life and 
devotion that the unity of the whole fellowship will be ful- 
filled.’ ‘ 

“Dr. Slattery is therefore so far in accord with the official 
attitude of the church he adorns. But so far as I know, he is 
the first bishop to express in a public way the hope that Uni- 
tarians might be able to feel themselves at home in such a 
visible unity of Christian churches, or to state the conviction 
that Unitarians have a genuine contribution to offer to that 
‘rich diversity’ which the Lambeth Conference declared to be 
desirable. ’ 

“Bishop Slattery invites Unitarians to ‘return to the flock.’ 
It is true that he suggests that we should not use the front- 
door entrance. First achieve organic unity with the orthodox 
wing of Congregationalism, and then along with the Congrega- 
tionalists take the decisive step, says Dr. Slattery in effect. 
The wording of his invitation suggests that Unitarians in the 
past withdrew from the ‘flock.’ The fact is that Unitarians 

: ‘were driven out because their fearless use of reason and com- 

- mon sense had led them to arrive at independent conclusions 
on matters which orthodox Christianity preferred to regard as 
beyond discussion. They were obstinate enough to examine 
and estimate for themselves the ‘faith once for all delivered 
to the saints.’ Bishop Slattery refers to ‘positive contributions 
made by Unitarians to Christian theology.’ 

“Does he forget that every such positive contribution, such 
as the Unitarian emphasis on the Unity of God and the Love 
of God, or the proclamation of ‘the dignity and beauty of per- 
fection of Christ’s humanity,’ has exposed Unitarians to 
obloquy and abuse, to social ostracism, to legal disabilities, to 
religious isolation, and to open expulsion from the organized 

_ Christian communions? Indeed, I can assure him that many 
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Unitarians in this country and in other lands still pay a bitter 
price for their freedom to render this service to the common 
interests of Christianity. Heartily do I wish that all of them 
might hear how graciously and sincerely a Protestant Hpisco- 
pal bishop has expressed his gratitude and appreciation! It 
would hearten them to proclaim still more loyally and more 
loudly the positive convictions for which they have so often 
been treated as incorrigible heretics. : 

“The bishop’s statement is of peculiar interest to us of this 
church. This was the first Episcopal church of New England, 
and it was excommunicated by the clergy at the end of the 
first hundred years of its history because James Freeman 
excised the creed from the Book of Common Prayer and made 
certain other changes for which to-day a large party within 
the Episcopal Church is contending under the name of ‘Prayer 
Book Revision.’ The congregation of King’s Chapel did not 
voluntarily disinherit themselves from the benefits of mem- 
bership in a great church. But when the issue was made 
clear they cheerfully paid the price which pioneers always have 
to pay. We, their successors, still believe, as they did, that 
men can unite for Christian worship and for the service of man 
without stultifying reason and conscience by professing creeds 
no longer felt to be consonant with an enlightened understand- 
ing of history and science. If the Episcopalian successors of 
those who pronounced a vigorous anathema upon Dr. James 
Freeman and his congregation now feel tliat he and his follow- 
ers were right, upon what terms do they invite Unitarians to 
become part of a visibly united church? 

“Dr. Slattery proposes one condition to Unitarians. After 
a generous tribute to the great positive contributions of the 
Unitarian movement, he begs us to ‘relinquish every denial.’ 
I feel that it is time we spoke clearly to this issue. What and 
where are the denials so commonly charged against Unitarians? 
I take up a recent widely-circulated statement of the Unita- 
rian position. It is composed of six short sentences and there 
is not a single negative in the statement! Here are the six 
affirmations: 

“We worship the living Ged, Our Father and Our Friend: 
we are disciples of Jesus of Nazareth, teacher of the love of 
God and the way of life; we believe in the infinite worth of man 
and his power of unending growth; we believe in liberty, 
democracy, and law, as essential to human progress; we pray 
for help to worship God sincerely, and to serve our brothers 
faithfully; we seek ever more truth and light.’ Of course 
each of those affirmations can be turned into denial. For ex- 
ample, if denials served any good purpose, the statement might 
be: ‘We do not believe that God is an arbitrary Deity ruling 
this world from a distant throne and moved to wrath by the 
sins of men; we do not believe that Jesus was the only begot- 
ten Son of God, or that his death was needed to move God to 
forgiveness; we do not believe in the unregenerate nature of 
men, nor that little children are depraved until they have 
been cleansed by a magic rite, nor yet that any human soul is 
finally and forever damned; we do not believe that every 
tradition is sacred and inviolable; we do not believe that the 
revelation of God’s will and purpose ceased when the Author- 
ized Version of the Bible was promulgated.’ But the real value 
of this statement of faith is in its positive, simple, and yet 
comprehensive attempt to state the essentials of the Christian 
faith. It has been well said of these affirmations, ‘You can 
say them slowly in thirty seconds, but they will say something 
to you every day of your life. No important truth is 
neglected ; no human need is left unconsidered. The social out- 
look igs there, together with personal responsibility. Civic 
duties and private devotions are alike remembered.’ 
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“Dr. Slattery speaks of no other condition. But even sup- 
pose no further obstacle would be apparent to him, we must 
ask: What is the attitude of the church as a whole? What 
of the creeds, which the bishop in his address was content to 
ignore? The Lambeth Conference of Bishops enumerated 
several preconditions of a reunited church. One condition was 
‘whole-hearted acceptance of the creed commonly called 
Nicene, and either it or the Apostles’ Creed as the Baptismal 
Confession of belief.’ Can we forget that no single creed or 
confession can ever. claim to have been expressly provided for 
general use either by Jesus or by the Apostles; that the so- 
called Apostles’ Creed was not finished till the eighth century ; 
that the creeds grew-in response to passing and local needs— 
sometimes, as an orthodox historian of the creeds says, ‘in 
repudiation of the current heresy,’ and sometimes ‘by the 
silent idiosyncrasies of local usage’? ‘The student of the 
ereeds finds the ‘scars of many a theological conflict.’ The 
councils which drew up, approved and promulgated the creeds 
were occasions of tumult and disgraceful violence reflecting 
personal ambitions and uncharitable temper. Now’while Uni- 
tarians cannot use the ancient creeds, they are perfectly con- 
tent that those who still believe them should cherish them. But 
they see multitudes who cannot honorably repeat the phrases 
of the early centuries, and they know that the decline of the 
power of the church is largely due to the impatience those 
thoughtful, earnest, and good people feel, which leads them to 
dissociate themselves from the churches. Unitarians believe 
there is room for another sort of church—one that imposes no 
creed on clergy or laity and yet teaches, fosters, and ministers 
to the permanent needs of men’s souls. With good-will toward 
those who do not find the creeds irksome, they frankly offer the 
ministration of their church to those others who wish to 
emphasize worship, service, character, moral insight and disci- 
pline, liberty of judgment, and unstained veracity of religious 
profession. President Hliot has stated his conviction that ‘the 
rising generations in Christian lands are ‘asking more and 
more for the essential Christianity, freed from metaphysical 
speculations which have for them not even an historical in- 
terest. ... The creeds intended to erystallize religious beliefs 
and make them uniform and permanent have always failed to 
produce either uniformity or permanence in religious thought 
and practice, and have been on the whole strongly divisive in 
their effects.’ 

“We regard the frank discussion initiated by Dr. Slattery as 
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productive of that kind of understanding upon which unity of 
purpose must rest. We join him in his desire to cherish an 
unbroken continuity with the past, for we believe in growth, 
and everything really living has roots in the soil of the past. 


_ But we must ask of every creed, formula, custom, or mode of 


organization, however venerable, whether it still serves a use- 
ful purpose and whether it promises to lead us to clearer 
vision, more faithful service, more vital truth in the future. 
We are bound to examine the structure of belief and organi- 
zation which occupies the ground, as in the gospel a man ex- 
amined his tree—finding no fruit on it he cut it down that it 
might not cumber the ground. The human spirit shows its 
vitality, if not always its sound judgment, when it becomes im- 
patient of things that cumber the ground and occupy space 
that might be productively used. Superficially the work of the 
axe which fells trees that have ceased to bear fruit seems to 
be destructive and negative. But all depends upon the will- 
ingness of the forester to encourage new growth where the 
dead timber has been removed. 

“Bishop Slattery himself asks us to ‘test our convictions, 
especially our inherited convictions,’ He asks us to test them by 
placing them ‘beside the convictions of God-fearing and God- 
filled men through the long sweep of Christian history.’ That 
we believe to be excellent counsel. We add, howeyer, that we 


invite our friends, who feel themselves to be in and us to be 


out of the ‘flock,’ to join with us in ‘testing all our convictions, 
especially our inherited convictions,’ by placing them beside 
the convictions of God-fearing and God-filled men .of the 
present hour. Men of prophetic insight are challenging the 
world of to-day to make a creed which shall enshrine in its 
words not only what God did two thousand years ago in one 
human life, but what he is doing here and now in the world 
we know. ‘Quench not the spirit; despise not prophesyings.’ 
In conclusion, let me quote words used by Bishop Slattery 
in a book on the ministry. I give them from memory and 
perhaps not quite accurately. ‘That is the safest theological 
school in which the teachers are concerned most for truth, 
from whatever source it may come.’ May we not say, as in 
effect Unitarians have always said: That church is safe for 
the human spirit in which the leaders and the members alike 
are deeply concerned for integrity of conscience and veracity 
of profession, and welcome new truth from whatever source it 
may come and whatever may be necessary adjustments of 
traditional belief.” 


A Great American and His Religion 


A Review of Mr. Cotton’s Book on Roosevelt 


HIS BOOK* by Mr. Cotton possesses 
the first requisite of a volume intended 

for the general public. It is readable, inter- 
esting. Written in simple every-day Eng- 
lish, it catches the attention and holds 
it from beginning to end. This is no 
small achievement, appreciated perhaps 
especially by a reviewer who comes across 
so many books that are discursive or fail 
to tell their story in an easy and natural 
way. Its second value is the number of 
appropriate and admirable quotations 
taken from speeches or books by Mr. 


*TuHp IDEALS oF THEODORE ROOSBVELT WITH 
A FOREWORD BY CORINNE ROOSEVELT ROBINSON. 
By Edward H. Cotton. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co.. Pp. 825. $2.50. 


THOMAS VAN NESS 


Roosevelt. These show in a direct way 
his opinions and his character. The com- 
piler evidently read widely and in a dis- 
criminating manner to have obtained these 
statements, so fitting for his purpose—to 
illustrate the ideals that animated and 


sustained Theodore Roosevelt throughout. 


his strenuous and brilliant career. 


Some one has asserted that there are 


no good children or bad children, only 
good parents and bad parents. We can 
almost believe this assertion when we see 
to what an extent the young Theodore 
was influenced and molded by his father. 
“Following his father's. example, he 
taught a mission class’. (p..12).. “The 
parents taught their children the me: ning 
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of the two Christian festivals—Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. Mr. Roosevelt 
liked to recall Christmas morning when 
the presents were opened and admired in 
the presence of the smiling father and 
mother. . . . It was a family scene he 


regularly reproduced in his own home” 


(p.10). ‘He had been taught in the home 
of his father to engage in the act of 
prayer. He reverently followed that cus- 
tom” (p. 93). “In his home the Bible 
was constantly read aloud” (p. 47). “Mr. 
Roosevelt in after years used Biblical 
quotations in his speeches with telling 
effect” (p. 47). 


We wish we knew whether those home 


readings were taken mostly from the 
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Old Testament. If so, it might account 
for the fervor of Theodore in giving ex- 
pression to his own convictions in the 
language of the prophets and the psalmists, 
seldom in the words of the New Testa- 
ment writers. He was called, when in 
the midst of his strenuous struggle for 
purity and honesty in New York City, “a 
_d—d Hebrew.” There was more truth in 
this angry epithet than the user of it 
Imew. Rooseyelt was a Hebrew in the 
way he vigorously denounced unrighteous- 
ness, or, if you prefer the term of an 
admirer, “he was a fighting Christian 
with a belief in the big stick when wielded 
on the side of honesty and truthfulness.” 
“Life is a battle.” In those few words 
we have the animating belief of the man 
who fought the corrupt spoilsmen in the 
New York Assembly, who fought the 
saloon men when Police Commissioner, 
who fought the big trusts and corpora- 
tions transgressing the law, and who 
fought the powerful newspapers when 
they attempted the vilification of charac- 
ter. “I was-ever a fighter,” he might have 
said of himself. If he had, he would have 
said it in no spirit of dejection or sorrow. 
No; far from it. He would have said it 
with a gleam in his eye, and with that 
| broad smile which shows the teeth,—the 
smile we, to-day, characterize as Roose- 
veltian. “Life can only be lived by faith.” 
That short sentence sums up his second 
_ article of religion. Putting these two 
affirmations together, we have the state- 
ment, “Life is a battle: go into it with 
faith, and fight for righteousness.” . 
Of course it follows from what has 
been said that Roosevelt was not governed 
by the idea of expediency. He did not 
spare, did not compromise, did not use 
nice qualifications in speech. Exactly as 
he hit right out, so he spoke right out and 
' made enemies—yes, but friends as well, 
loyal friends. More, he stiffened up the 
resolution of the good but timid man and 
made that man ashamed of his moral 
cowardice. In the chapter on “His Friend- 
ships,’ Mr. Cotton brings out this fact 
clearly. Once when Mr. Roosevelt was 
introduced to an audience as the “poor 
man’s friend’ he immediately announced, 
“T am the poor man’s friend if the poor 
man is straight: I am the rich man’s 
‘friend if the rich man is straight.” 

The chief service which Mr. Cotton has 
conferred upon us by his study of a con- 
spicuously placed man is to show us 
how fully and sincerely that man when 
Governor, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
and President drew the spiritual strength 
necessary to support him day by day 
from the Church and from the ministra- 
tions of the Church. This important fact 
is enlarged upon at greater length in the 
book than it was given in THE REGISTER. 
I say from the Church—not some particu- 
lar religious organization, not some one 
denomination, but from the Christian 
Chureh of the Living God. It is true he 
went right loyally and regularly to the 
Dutch Reformed Church (the church of 
his father), but he went just as regularly 
to some other Protestant church when he 

. happened to be where there was no Re- 
formed Church. It would be going too 

_ far to say that on every Sunday he re- 
ceived spiritual help from the ministra- 
é tions of the clergyman, but of whom can 
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this be said? Are we helped by every 
lecturer? Are we emotionally aroused by 
every concert-master? In speaking of 
going to church, a practice kept up to 
the time of his death, Roosevelt would 
acknowledge, so his sister tells us, “that 
he did not always get stimulus,” but he 
would add: “If any one honestly believes 
our country would be better off if there 
were no churches in it, then and then 
only would he have the right to abstain 
from connecting himself with some church. 
. . . Until I can believe that the people 
of our country are better off without 
churches I shall always try to uphold 
them in a practical manner.” 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


Associate Hditor 
Tun CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Whose book on Roosevelt is received 

with great favor, because in crystal 

words and forceful style he reveals the 

famous American’s vigor of soul which 

was outwardly expressed in his vigor’ 
of body 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, Editor of 
Tur CHRISTIAN RecisteR, furnishes Mr. 
Cotton with a striking illustration of 
Rooseyelt’s conscientiousness as applied 
to the church. “Whenever the President 
could not attend the Sunday service he 
wrote a note to the minister or tele- 
phoned expressing his regrets, giving 
reasons” (p. 40). Think how such .a 
course on the part of the more prominent 
laymen in every church would gladden 
the heart of the minister, and how much 
better he would feel regarding the ab- 
sentees. “The church must be a living, 
breathing, vital force or it is no real 
church.” ‘There you have it! That sen- 
tence reveals the soul of Roosevelt. For 
him everything must be alive, vigorous, 
functioning, forceful. He hated laziness, 
inertia, mere formality. He was always 
attempting to put life and energy into 
institutions, into men. Of him, too, it 
might be said with truth, “My mission 
is to give life and to give it more abun- 
dantly.” ; 

“Teddy,” as he was lovingly called. 
by thousands, always appealed to youth. 
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The reason is plain, as the author 
shows. He possessed in eminent degree 
the high qualities of youth. We can test 
ourselves by this youthful warrior of the 
spirit. Do we faint and fail? Are we 
willing to accept things as they are? Do 
we prefer compromise to a straight clear- 
eut issue? Then we are old or growing 
so, whether thirty or sixty. 

Mr. Cotton’s book ought to be given to 
boys. It is just the right antidote to the 
flaring newspaper headlines which call 
attention—and with approbation—to the 
merely rich man. As they read they will 
discover a man who is just as athletic 
as they hope to be, as adventurous, as 
brave in the presence of danger, as heroic. 
And they will learn at the same time that 
this cowboy, soldier, Colonel, Rough-rider, 
and President of the United States was a 
deeply religious man, believing with all 
his heart in honesty and the “square 
deal.” 

Both the subject he has written about 
and the manner of his writing give to 
Mr. Cotton’s book a wholesome, vigorous 
atmosphere. A person rising from its 
perusal has a greater respect for religion, 
for the church, and for its ministrations; 
has, too, a deeper faith in the future of 
America and a new desire to do some- 
thing worth while himself; above all, he 
feels ‘‘the necessity of getting that vigor of 
soul without which vigor of the body 
counts for nothing.” 


| THE WORLD WE LIVE IN | 


Applied Christianity 
[Christian Work] 


It is possible for the various Christian 
communions to unite here and now in 
applying the gospel to politics, but when 
this is accomplished we have to recognize 
the fact that it is by no means always 
clear what the gospel solution of a politi- 
cal question is. It needs much thought 
by the ablest minds to ascertain what the 
Christian action should be. It may in- 
terest you to know that in connection with 
the movement which goes by the name 
of Life and Work, commissions of leading 
Christians are being set up in a good 
many countries in Hurope, whose business 
it will be to think out during the next 
three years the application of the gospel 
to the problems of life, as they present 
themselves in their respective countries, 
and report to a conference to be held in 
Stockholm in 1925. The English Com- 
mission is known as the Conference on 
Christian Politics, Economics, and Citi- 
zenship. The chairman is Bishop Temple. 
The principle is stated to be ‘the convic- 
tion that the Christian faith rightly in- 
terpreted and consistently followed gives 
the vision and power essential for solving 
the problems of to-day—that the social 
ethics of Christianity have been greatly 
neglected by Christian people in their cor- 
porate capacity with ‘disastrous conse- 
quences to the individual and to society, 
and it is of the first importance that these 
should be given a clearer and more per- 
sistent emphasis. It is hoped that through 
the conference, the Church may win a 
fuller understanding of its gospel and 
hearing a clear call to practical action 
may find courage to obey.” 
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Utilizing the Local Press 


A Great Opportunity for the Churches 


WILLIAM E. BARTON 


Moderator National Council of Congregational Churches 


O-DAY is Monday, the day after Palm 

Sunday. I shall be speaking every 
night this week, and next Sunday will be 
one of the busiest days of the year, This 
day is a busy day. And just now the 
editor of our local suburban paper rings 
up and asks whether I will send him an 
Easter sermon for his issue next Satur- 
day, and send it not later than to-morrow. 
I am busy. I could find a hundred rea- 
sons for refusing. Do I refuse? I do 
not; I shall send him that sermon, and 
moreover, I shall take time to write this 
article. For I am persuaded that I know 
better than some ministers the value of 
the local newspaper. 

I have always been a believer in print- 
er’s ink. I stand ready any week in the 
year to furnish just as many columns of 
matter for our local papers as I can in- 
duce them to print. And I believe that 
many ministers would add to the value 
of their work by doing likewise. 

“But I have tried it, and they will not 
print it.” : 

Why not? 

Probably because you have not given 
sufficient effort to discovering the kind 
of material which your local editor will 
use. 

Go to him, and tell him that you ap- 
preciate the service he is rendering the 
community, and the courtesy he has al- 
ways shown to you, and say that you 
would like, if possible, to get a little 
more publicity for your church services 
and activities. 

He will tell you that he cannot fill his 
paper with church stuff; that he has to 
look out for other interests as well as the 
churches; that most church matter has 
little news value, and so on. He will add 
-that he must treat all the churches alike, 
and cannot be expected to show any favors 
to any one of them. 

That is what you yourself would say 
if you were editor. 

The answer is, of course, that you in- 
tend to furnish him stuff which has good 
news value, and that if you do not, he 
need not print it; and as for the other 
churches, if their ministers will take equal 
pains, you have no objection to his print- 
ing as much of their material as he finds 
available for his use. 

You can probably make an arrange- 
ment with him to try it out. 

And then what? 

First of all, you are to get your mate- 
rial to him early. If you send it late 
in the week, when he is swamped with 
material, your copy is likely to be crowded 
out. But if you send it early, before the 
rush of news comes in, he will have it in 
type early to keep his compositors busy, 
and when your article is once in type he 
is not likely to kill it unless he is com- 
pelled to do so. 


Next, be sure that it is in good form. 
If you operate your own typewriter, be 
sure you write out your matter precisely 
as it should go to the compositor. I am 
sorry to say that ministers who run their 
own typewriters commonly send very 
badly written manuscript to the printer. 
Double space it, of course, and be careful 
of your punctuation and your capitaliza- 
tion, in these respects following the rule 
of the paper and not your own rule. Most 
papers use fewer capitals than most min- 
isters. If the paper spells “thru” and 
“tho,” do likewise when you write for it. 
Get your copy in shape so that the editor 
will merely glance over it and say, “It 
is a comfort to read that man’s manu- 
script; it is always in shape for the 
printer.” 

NEws VALUE 

Then, be sure that what you send has 
news value. You would like to have the 
editor print your last Sunday’s sermon 
entire; he will not-do it. But if you 
have one little paragraph that has in it 
the gist of what you want to say, and 
you can give that paragraph news value, 
you can probably get it in. Your name 
need not be in the first line. Show some 
ingenuity in hiding your name. If the 
reader has to go halfway down before he 
finds it, so much the better. On the 
other hand, do not word your manuscript 
so as to set any traps for your readers. 
Let your copy show just what you are 
after. Play the game according to the 
rules. 

Do this and you will appear with some 
regularity in the local papers, and your 
church services will be helped by it. 
People will say, “That reads well; I 
think I should like to hear him.” Perhaps 
the other ministers will wake up, and 
begin to ask why you are in the papers so 
much more frequently than they. Let 
them ask, and if their inquiry sets them 
to using the local papers also, so jauch 
the better. 

Before very long now you will be ar- 
ranging for your summer vacation. There 
will come a day when you shake the 
dust of your parish from your feet and 
go out to get your shoes more dusty in 
the country. Go, and the Lord bless you. 
But wait a moment; have you forgotten 
anything? 


SUMMER SuPPLy PUBLICITY 


I never go away for the summer with- 
out writing for the local papers a little 
story about every minister who is to 
preach in my pulpit while Iam away. I 
write them all before I go, and leave them 
with a responsible person, either with my 
secretary or with the deacon in charge of 
the summer supplies, to be sent to the 
local papers every week. The result is 
that people know each Saturday who is to 


preach on the following Sunday, and they 
know something about him, and they come 
to hear him. 

I habitually preach during the summer 
vacation. In some places I have good 
congregations and in others not. I can 
tell how much attention has been given 
to the matter of. advertising my coming. 
I can tell whether the minister has simply 
dropped the responsibilities of his pastor- 
ate as a soiled garment, and hastened 
away, or whether he has written for the 
local papers little newsy accounts of the 
men who are to occupy his pulpit while 
he is gone. “ 

I meet old friends who say, “We did 
not know you were in this vicinity, but 
we read of your coming, and were so 
glad to come in and hear you.” 

From other places I receive letters, 
after the sermon has been delivered, “We 
are so sorry we did not know you were 
to preach in our church on such a 
date.” 

But some minister may reply, “I print 
the list of my summer supplies in the 
church calendar the last Sunday before 
vacation; is not that sufficient?” 

No, it is not sufficient, if you have any 
other legitimate opportunity for publicity. 

“But I am always busy up to the last 
minute of my spring work, and cannot 
take time to do as you suggest.” 

You are not so busy as some men are 
who do that and who find the time. 

“But I work now to the limit of my 
strength.” 

No, you do not. Most ministers, espe- 
cially the overworked ones, could do more 
and would be profited by learning how 
to do more with less effort. Learn how 
to do whatever needs to be done and 
find time to do it. 

“But this really is not my responsibility. 
The deacons have this matter in charge, 
and will feel sensitive about my inter- 
ference.” 

Very well, then let the deacons do it, 
but be sure that they do. And you, of 
course, will furnish them the facts. But 
get it done. : 

“But the newspapers in our town will 
not print such matter except as paid 
advertising.” 

Then pay for it, and it will be a good 
investment. But if so, it is your fault 
for hot having made your contributions 
so interesting that the editors are glad to 
get them. News is light in summer, and 


the editors are glad to get little accounts — 


of people who are coming to town. And 
the articles need not be little, if they are 
interesting and important. 

I shall not forget one Saturday a few 
years ago when I was on my way to a 
Sunday’s summer supply, and I changed 
cars at a junction. Two men whom I 
chanced to know as officers in the church 
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at that place told me they were waiting 
for the train on which I was presently to 
leave, and asked me if I knew “Rev. Mr. 
Jones, from somewhere out West,’ who 
was coming on that train to preach for 
them next day. I did, and I had time to 
a him to them as I was getting 
mn. 

That was all they knew about him, 
“Rev. Mr. Jones, from somewhere out 
West.” ; 

_ Verily, their pastor was the guilty man. 

He permitted that noble, brilliant, and 
justly famous man to come and preach to 
a summer handful of people, when, if he 
had let even the officers of his church 
know the most elementary facts about 
him, the house would have been well 
filled. The local papers would gladly have 
printed a column about him. 

It happened that that very night, in 
the hotel in which I stayed, I picked up 
the paper of the town where I was to 
preach, and found myself advertised at 
the length of a column, and the house was 
well filled. And my friend “Rev. Mr. 


_ Jones, from somewhere out West” was 


preaching to a baker’s dozen. 


The Christian Register 
A Goon InvyESTMENT 


Why, if it had been necessary to pay 
for the advertising, it would have been a 
good investment, even from the stand- 
point of the plate collections. But it is 
not usually necessary to pay for such 
matter. Make a little human interest 
story, and see that the newspapers get 
it early in the week, and your summer con- 
gregations will be increased, perhaps 
doubled, and your visiting ministers will 
leave with a feeling of joy. They will 
have preached to congregations of consid- 
erable size, will have felt the exhilara- 
tion instead of the depression of the ex- 
perience, will have met old friends, and 
will go away with happy memories. And 
your church officers will meet you on 
your return from vacation, and will say, 
smilingly, ‘We had the best preachers this 
summer we have ever had, and also the 
best congregations; and, say, that stuff 
you gave us for the newspapers, why the 
editors took it as fast as we could feed 
it to them; they ate out of our hand all 
summer, and they want us to keep it up.” 

I know you are busy, but it is a hobby 
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of mine that no one has time for more 
duties except those who are already busy, 
and that even the most busy of us can do 
a few more things and do them better. 
And this is well worth doing. 

There is in almost every community 
a force which the churches seldom utilize 
to its utmost capacity, and that is the 
local press. I should be glad to tell my 
brethren in the ministry the value of this 
agent for usefulness which is available 
and effective. : 

It is not necessary that your news- 
paper should be a great one. I care 
much more for a column in Oak Leaves 
or the Oak Parker than I do for one in 
the Chicago Tribune. The local advertis- 
ing is what builds the local church. If 
your editor is a man of modest ability, 
and not very sympathetic toward churches, 
you need not be discouraged. Go to him. 
He knows you, and already you have 
some things to thank him for. Make the 
most of him. Capitalize his good-will; if 
he has no good-will, create it. Believe 
me, it will reward you and your church, 
more than the same amount of effort ex- 
pended in almost any other direction. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Why Are They Forgotten? 


To the Hditor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


During the nearly twenty years that I have been investigating 
Unitarian history I have had repeated occasion to lament that 
the writings of the noble pioneers who were the earlier spokes- 
men of our faith, and helped shape its thought, have never 
been made accessible to modern students, and are to be found 
even by professional scholars only with the greatest difficulty 
and at great expense. Other bodies of Christians have shown 
due appreciation of the founders of their movements. Luth- 
erans have collected and published Luther’s works running 
in their latest complete edition to over a hundred volumes; 
Calvin’s works are in print in nearly sixty volumes, and have 
been largely translated into English; the works of Zwingli 
and even of Schwenckfeld are publishing; the collected works 
of scores of the leading orthodox theologians of America and 
England are on the shelves of every good theological library ; 


but except for Channing, Parker, and Martineau, the writings 


of the greater Unitarian thinkers are not to be had save by 
long and patient search, as I know from my efforts for years 
past to collect them in our library at Berkeley. The epoch- 
making work of Servetus has not been reprinted for nearly 
two centuries, and costs a prohibitive sum; the works of 
Socinus, though the fountain-head of liberal theology, were 


‘last printed some two hundred and sixty years ago; the same 


is true of scores of others to whom we owe our escape from 
the bondage of creeds and the development of our religious 


freedom far more than is ever realized. It is a deep reproach . 


to our scholarship and a comment on our ingratitude to these 
great men that we have as yet no “Corpus Unitariorum,” or 
collection of Unitarian Fathers. 

This matter has been impressed anew upon me by a letter 
I have lately had from Dr. Stanislaw Kot, Professor of the 
History of Civilization at the University of Krakow, Poland, 
from which I venture to quote some extracts. Referring to 
the fact that he had heard that American Unitarians were 
proposing to erect a monument over the burial place of Socinus 
in Poland, he continues: 


a 


“The news of such Unitarian reverence for Socinus leads me 
to turn to you with a suggestion. Would it not be more to the 
purpose for them to show a like generosity in another way? 
In Poland, from 1,560 to 1,660 Unitarians produced a very rich 
literature in theology and social ethics. They had some fifty 
able writers. The ‘Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum’ includes 
the writings of only four of these, and they were of the 
later period. It lacks the works of some of the greatest 
writers. Many Unitarian works known to have existed a cen- 
tury ago have long since perished. In the World War and 
since then many more have been destroyed. More than half 
the Unitarian literature still surviving is in works of which but 
a single copy exists, and these are widely scattered, often 
in private libraries and difficult of access. Not a few are 
still in MS. There is no chance that any one in Poland would 
undertake to collect and publish these. -Catholics and ortho- 
dox Protestants alike would be hostile to the undertaking, and 
secular scholars would be indifferent to it. Help can come 
only from abroad. The writings of these Unitarians would 
be valuable and interesting for religious. and ethical history. 
A world now quite unknown would rise to light again with 
their great thoughts, fervent hearts, and lofty morals, These 
noble, heroic thinkers and men do not deserve to be so com- 
pletely forgotten, nor to have their works abandoned to total 
ruin. What still remains should be preserved. At least the 
older works, those of the sixteenth century, should be reprinted, 
making some ten thick, closely-printed quarto volumes; while 
the whole of the extant literature I estimate would make from 
fifteen to twenty volumes. American agencies are spending 
in Poland large sums for various purposes. I have just read 
that the Y. M. C. A. is spending $200,000 for a gymnasium 
(Sportpalast) in Warsaw. A quarter of this sum or even less 
would be enough to discover and publish fifteen or twenty vol- 
umes such as are proposed, in an edition of 3,000; and this 
would contribute far more to the general advancement, even of 
Poland, than would the cultivation of athletics in a single 
city. 

“Pardon me, sir, but in your work to-day you have the 
greatest difficulty in finding in Hurope much of this old mate- 
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rial, which is scanty enough at best. Those who pursue the 
subject a century hence will be in far worse case. It lay upon 
my conscience as a student of the Polish Reformation to lay 
before you the danger that threatens the literary remains of 
these Unitarians. Will you not help us if you can? Such a 
memorial would be far more enduring than any marble monu- 
ment over Socinus’s grave at Luclawice.” 

I venture to transmit this earnest appeal to the readers of 
THE CHRISTIAN ReeisterR in the hope that it may move some 
reader to see if the response it deserves cannot be made. It 
offers a unique opportunity to some patron of letters and 
scholarship to provide a lasting monument to men to whom we 
owe in large part our Spiritual freedom, and to lay future 
generations under lasting obligation. Hart Morse WILBuR. 

BORKELEY, CALir, 


Liberalism and Bishop Slattery 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Apropos of Bishop Slattery’s suggestion that Unitarians 
return to the fellowship whence they came, it seems incredible 
that a church leader considered to be astute should so com- 
pletely lose, ignore, or misjudge the basic significance of what 
he asks. Ostensibly. he seems to be concerned for the welfare 
of the liberal element ‘out of the fold’; actually he attempts 
to request that liberal element from carrying their liberalism 
to its logical conclusion; viz., perfecting an organization 
through whose activities the truly progressive spirits in all 
churches may find a faith which does not postulate intellectual 
insincerity in order to secure eternal salvation. In fine, he 
calmly asks Unitarians to forfeit the freedom promulgated by 
such outstanding men as Channing, Mmerson, and a host of 
others, and not only betray but stultify ourselves by re-joining 
an institution which we have outgrown. 

Moreover, by stating that there is no longer need for such 
a faith as that which Unitarianism fosters and advocates, he 
overlooks with engaging ingenuousness the effects of theologi- 
eal insincerity and evasion upon thousands of persons who 
instinctively look to the pulpit for their spiritual example. 
When the large proportion of church members, at present 
under the spell of pulpit oratory, have through continued 
effort on the part of Liberal Christians reached a realization 
that they have been misled, then will the Church find itself 
and rise in splendid rebuke to dogmatic ecclesiasticism. 

Coming on the heels of the above suggestion is the exhorta- 
tion of Bishop Rhinelander to “beware of liberalism.” If the 
leaders of so-called orthodox churches are conscious that they 
have done their work well, is it not pertinent to ask this ques- 
tion: Why are not these leaders secure in their knowledge 
that those who have come under their ministration need not be 
admonished to keep away from such a fancied peril? The 
answer is that their theological formule have not prevented 
people from thinking, which spells the beginning of their 
decline from supremacy. That fact many leaders dare not 
honestly face. 

All power and success to THE CHRISTIAN ReeistreR for the 
courageous campaign it is conducting for the establishment of 
a true Liberalism. W. W. WALTER. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. ’ 


Shall We Vote for Amnesty? 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


An annual meeting of the American Unitarian Association 
draws nigh. Again there will be an opportunity for our fel- 
lowship in its most representative gathering to appeal to the 
President for amnesty for the political prisoners. About fifty 
such are still behind the bars. All these have been imprisoned 
at least five years. The most of them are under sentence of 
ten years, several of twenty years. 

How long was Jeff Davis kept in jail? And Robert BH. Lee? 
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What have the political prisoners done against their govern- 
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ment so much worse than the treason of Davis and Lee? They 
are not convicted of any overt act whatever. Their only 
offense is that of words spoken or written or printed against 
their government’s war policy. They exercised the fundamental 
right of free speech, a right guaranteed by the Constitution. 
They did what Lincoln, Parker, and Lowell did in their day, 
spoke against a war their country was waging but which they 
disapproved. 

As believers in the authority of the individual conscience, 
Unitarians should be foremost to plead the cause of these 
brave martyrs of free speech. In each of the four sessions of 
the Association since the Armistice a resolution favoring 
amnesty has been voted down. Unfortunately for the prisoners, 
but fortunately for us, it appears likely that there will be a 
chance for us to retrieve our record. For President Harding 
still delays the act of clemency and justice which an Abraham 
Lincoln would have performed years ago. 


BROOKLINE, Mass. Henry W. PINKHAM. 


Through Prejudice to Conscience 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Your editorial on “Entering the League” [issue March 15] 
pleased me so much that I want to thank you for it. 

I agree with you that it is humiliating, both to the League and 


to this nation, to urge our becoming a member of the Perma- 


nent Court without joining the League of Nations. 

And I believe that if people could be induced to give the 
Covenant a fair hearing, they would realize we must join 
(“it is monstrously immoral not to join”) and would not be 
satisfied with feeble “co-operation.” 

Iam glad that the Council deferred action on Article X. The 
League has fifty-two members. Why should fifty-two states be 
asked to modify the Covenant so as to conform to our Consti- 
tution? Let us read that much-discussed article again: 

“The members of the League undertake to respect and pre- 
serve as against external aggression the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of all members of the 
League. In case of any such aggression or in case of any 
threat or danger of such aggression the Council shall advise 
upon the means by which this obligation shall be fulfilled.” 

Remember that we would be a member of the Council, and 
that the decisions of the Council must be unanimous. “The 
Council shall advise.” Is there anything in our Consti- 
tution which prohibits our giving advice? 

The whole subject is tremendously interesting. I beg you 
to “carry on.” I would print the Preamble month after month, 
and the various articles, a few at a time, that their meaning 
might eventually seep through our prejudices, into our con- 
sciences. R. Parks. i 

WARREN’S Point, Lirrtm Compton, R.I. 


Kindred . 
SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


In the void of long-vanished ages 
The ether with might rushed and swirled; 
Its spirals fast whirling spun star-dust, 
And star-dust built world upon world, 
The glittering armies of heaven, 
The golden creations of light, 
That circle with mystical music 
Through boundless space in their flight. 


On one of these least, in time’s fullness, 
Another host came to the birth, 
Rose-rimmed, golden-hearted, white blossoms, 
Sprang up from the bosom of earth— 
The daisies—and all of the myriads 
Many-rayed, their high kinship proved true; 
Like the royal orbs, the celestial, 
Out of star-dust the field flowers grew! 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Can King George Visit the PopeP 


} As a result of circularizing the grand 
lodges of Orangemen throughout the world 
with regard to the proposed visit of King 
George of England to the Pope at Rome, 
eonsiderable feeling has been aroused. 
There is a strong sentiment in Great Brit- 
ain that this could not be done without 
a direct violation of the English con- 
stitution, which declares that between 
king and pope there shall be no communi- 
eation. This attitude takes its rise from 
the dispute under Henry VIII. as to 
whether Catholicism or Protestantism 
should prevail in England. King George 
is nominally the head of the English 
Church. As such, so many persons con- 
tend, he cannot consort with Pope Pius. 


Buddhist Idol of Human Bones 


An image of Buddha made entirely of 
human bones will soon be dedicated .at 
Jogwanji Temple, Fukawaga, Japan. For 
ten years, poor people who could not 
afford to bury the remains of their dead, 
after cremation, have been storing them 
within the temple’s charnel-house, until 
now the house contains the bones of more 
than 2,600 persons, according to the head 
priest of the temple. The capacity of the 
building becoming overtaxed, the people, 
after a conference, hit upon the project 
of making of the bones a statue of 
Buddha. 


Non-Church-goers on 
Church-going 
In some communities the current seems 
to be setting toward a more strict ob- 
servance of Sunday. Among others, Mrs. 
Thomas A. Edison made an address not 
long ago in which she urged strongly ob- 
servance of the Christian Sabbath. In 
Nyack, N.Y., a canvass was recently made 
of 500 non-church-going families. Mem- 
bers of these families were invited to a 
mass meeting by men, not church-goers; 
and a committee of thirty was appointed 
by the meeting that resulted. HWmployers, 
labor leaders,. bankers, physicians, and 
editors made up the committee, whose 
duty it will be to arouse among the in- 
different the necessity of Sunday observ- 
ance and regular church attendance. 


- British Missionaries Offend 
Conservatives 


Two leading British missionary socie- 
ties are engaged in theological disputes 
that threaten to assume serious aspects. 
Conservatives within the organizations de- 
elare that the modernists are tampering 
with the gospel. The London Missionary 
Society has dispatched agents to India 
for the purpose of making careful in- 
vestigations, for the charge was made that 
missionaries were distributing hymns 
and prayers from which the name of 
Christ had been stricken out. The Church 
Missionary Society has a strong conserva- 


tive element which insists that the So- 
ciety’s officers confess to a belief in the in- 
fallibility of the Bible. They make the 
provision, however, that the infallibility 
of the first three chapters of Genesis may 
be a matter of opinion. 


Ask Gandhi’s Release 


The All-India Christian Conference, 
held recently at Lucknow, revealed the 
fact that there is a strong sentiment 
among Christians for the release from 
prison of Mahatma Gandhi. It adopted 
the following resolution regarding the 
famous religious leader: “That while not 
agreeing with the views of Mr. Gandhi 
in their entirety, yet, considering the 
saintliness of his life, the eminence and 
sincerity of his leadership, and bitterness 
created in the country over his detention, 
the Conference urges upon the Govern- 
ment the desirability of his release.” 'The 
Conference also passed a resolution look- 
ing to national unity, as follows: “That 
the Conference views with alarm the bit- 
terness of intercommunal jealousy in 
India; and believing that the principle 
of communal representation, specifically 
when based on communal electorates in 
the council and local bodies, is contribu- 
tive of its prolongation, recommends to 
the Government the discontinuance of 
communal representation, if possible, and 
communal electorates at any rate. It ap- 
peals to the Congress, the Liberal Federa- 
tion, the Muslim League, and other na- 
tional and communal organizations, to 
strengthen the hand of the Government in 
the matter by passing resolutions con- 
demning the system of communal repre- 
sentation, especially when it is based on 
communal electorates as opposed to the 
best interest of the Motherland.” 


Catholics Complain of Intolerance 


Now comes a new interpretation of the 
martyrdoms of such adherents to an idea 
as John Hus, Savonarola, and Bruno. 
Our Sunday Visitor, a Catholic journal, 
lays the blame for these deaths at the 
door of the state, not of the church, claim- 
ing that it was the intolerance of civil 
magistrates which would not allow them 
to live. The same journal perceives a 
comparative intolerance developing in 
America, in the instance of the school 
laws of Oregon, the Ku Klux Klan, and 
the refusal of the American people to 
elect Catholics to high office. It has 
nothing to say, however, about the stroke 
recently accomplished by the skillful 
diplomatist in the Vatican, which makes 
the Catholic Church in Peru free, inde- 
pendent, and the repository of judicial 
opinion. The Church will also control 
educational institutions in Peru, and de- 
cide the validity of marriage contracts. 
In other words, Catholicism has taken 
possession of that country politically and 
ecclesiastically. 


More Religion, Less Form, 
says Wells 
Mr. H. G. Wells, in his mature career as 
philosopher and author, finds his interest 
in organized ‘religion lessening as his 
interest in primitive Christian teachings 
increases. He says: “In a less critical 
age it was possible for many to live holy 
and noble lives within the terms of these 
old formulsx, but to-day, when intellectual 
integrity is being recognized as a primary 
moral obligation, this can be done no 
longer. Until Christianity sheds these 
priestly and theological encumbrances, it 
will encounter greater and greater diffi- 
eulty in serving him it claims as its 
Founder, the Son of man. More and 
more people find it possible to follow the 
teachings of Jesus of Nazareth without 
any of the terms and trappings of Chris- 
tianity at all—without, indeed, eyen call- 
ing themselves Christians.” 


Protestantism at Panama 


Protestant churches are working to- 
gether in the Canal Zone, a strip of terri- 
tory ten miles wide and fifty miles long, 
to meet the trying moral and spiritual 
needs. The following report has just 
been brought back by Dr. David G. Wylie, 
who has made a thorough investigation 
of conditions: When the Government un- 
dertook the work of building the Canal, 
buildings in various places were erected 
for social and religious purposes. Gener- 
ally the same building housed social ac- 
tivities and religious services. Later on, 
it was felt it would be a mistake for a 
large number of Protestant denomina- 
tions to build small churches in the Zone, 
and an effort was made to consolidate 
the work of the evangelical denomina- 
tions. Practically all adopted this plan 
except the Protestant Episcopal and 
Southern Baptist Churches. At present 
the Protestant Episcopal Church has an 
excellent building at Ancon at the Pacific 
side, and the Southern Baptists have a 
good edifice at Balboa also on the Pacific 
side of the Canal. The Union Church has 
four congregations: one at Cristobal, on 
the Atlantic side; at Gatun, about nine 
miles from Cristobal, where the first lock 
is located; at Pedro Miguel, six or seven 
miles from Balboa on the Pacific side, 
and at Balboa. The church at Cristobal, 
completed last year, is an excellent edi- 
fice. The assistance of three denomina- 
tions made this church possible, the Con- 
gregational Church appropriating $5,000, 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
$10,000, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
$15,000. The congregation at Gatun wor- 
ships in an edifice originally erected by 
the Government for social and religious 
purposes, and the congregation at Pedro 
Miguel worships in an edifice that com- 
bines a house of worship and a manse. 
The congregation at Balboa has an excel- 
lent location and a good basement already 
constructed, but $75,000 is needed at once 
to finish the building. 
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IN FAR LANDS 


ON THE PLEASANT NILE 


Four Corners of the Globe 
THOMAS VAN NESS 


It may or may not be true that in the 
springtime a young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love, but it certainly 
is true that in the springtime the fancy 
of many an American turns to thoughts of 
travel. 

There is not a dull page in Mr. Foster’s 
record of adventures* from the time he 
leaves Hongkong for Saigon and Singa- 
pore to his return. Not only is this true, 
but in so far as the reviewer has traversed 
the same ground he would say that the 
book is a faithful portrayal of the scenes 
and the people that came under Mr. Fos- 
ter’s notice. It is unfortunate, therefore, 


that a book otherwise so good should be 


marred by an unfair treatment of Japa- 
nese standards. To contrast the Japanese 
manner of speech with the frankness of 
the English and say, “When I asked ques- 
tions, they replied with evasive flattery,” 
is decidedly unjust. Hyen more unjust is 
it to condemn Japanese actions as “stereo- 
typed formality” and speak of people who 
by nature are less aggressive than we 
Anglo-Saxons as people with “masklike 
faces.” 

Mr.’ Foster’s tramping trip through the 
heart of Siam is admirably told. He places 
the reader in possession of a fund of 
information regarding French policy and 
acts at Saigon and through Cambodia, 
hard to obtain unless one hunts through 
numerous official reports and studies care- 
fully the latest statistics. Any one about 
to start for the Orient should buy Mr. 


*A BHACHCOMBER IN THD ORIENT. By Harry 
$3 oo New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Foster’s book. It will pleasantly prepare 
the tourist for what he is likely to see. 
Any one not acquainted with the Malay 
States as they are to-day ought to read 
about the astonishing changes taking 
place, especially in the country north of 
Singapore. 

We wish we could commend Mrs. Seton’s 
book on Hgypt; more fully for its style 
of writing. She owes it to the name she 
bears to eliminate certain phrases sugges- 
tive of popular newspaper style. Mrs. 
Seton has been fortunate in the inter- 
views granted her. The one with Nazli, 
present Queen of Egypt, gives a new light 
upon what is going on behind the scenes. 
So, too, the conversations had with Mme. 
Zaghlul Pasha. Perhaps the most illumi- 
nating chapters are those entitled ‘The 
Rich Peasant,’ “The Fellaheen.”’ We 
wish for many reasons that Americans 
generally could be put into possession of 
the wise measures enacted by Lord Cro- 
mer. We wish they knew that certain 
peasants have an income from the land 
(mostly from the cotton crop) of $75,000, 
and that incomes of from $40,000 to $50,000 
are not uncommon. It would also be well 
if they knew of the steady advance of 
these former downtrodden Egyptians. The 
knowledge would hearten, and it would 
add to our respect for the sane and ad- 
mirable administration of Egypt by the 
so-called ‘British overlords.” 

Human Australasiat is the work of a 
scholar. We do not go to it for diversion, 
but for knowledge; and as we read we 


+A WomAN THNDERFOOT IN Eaypr. By Grace 
ae Seton. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
‘0. 3.00. 


tHUMAN AUSTRALASIA. By Charles F, 
Thwing. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.50. 
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feel the information given is accurate and 
can be depended upon. President Thwing 
says: “There is something in Australia 
that makes a man restless. The whole 
existence of the land is a gamble on its 
weather. Australia stakes its life and 
its fortunes on the gamble of a good sea- 
son or a bad one. Australia gambles with 
her legislation and the temperance ques- 
tion and socialism, just as she does on 
the Cup.” President Thwing thinks these 
new countries need “leaders worthy of 
them.” He then goes on to say that 
“Democracy, aS now constituted, gives 
small hope of creating proper leadership. 
... It prefers to govern itself poorly to 
having an autocrat (who may be an aristo- 
erat) govern it well.” In Australia “the 
power of the individual and of the com- 
munity has got ahead of intelligence and 
reasonableness.” p 

There is a hopeful note in the chapter 
on “The Human Product.” In this chap- 
ter we are told that ‘‘the average person 
in New Zealand and Australia represents 
a high type of human character. He is 
strong in body,- alert and vigorous; his 
health is sound and is promoted by many 
forces and conditions. He is neither rich 
nor poor, but just comfortable. He is an 
optimist in his enthusiasms. Unfortu- 
nately he holds in slight regard achieve- 
ments in the sphere of intellect,’ and is 
“rather given to action than to reflection.” 
“At the present time, racial and national 
forces predominate,” nevertheless, “the 
brotherhood of man has a meaning beyond 
the meaning prevailing in most democ- 
racies.” . 

There are many books—too many—after 
the style of The Spell of Sicily. They 
are padded, imitative, and yet withal read- 
able and in a way valuable. Again the 
reviewer, speaking from his own expe- 
rience, finds much to commend, yet much, 
too, that smacks of the encyclopedia and 
of other authorities. As a gift book this 
Spell of Sicily is excellent. It suggests 
the beautiful candy-boxes, so much more 
to be desired than the contents. The 
Page Company can be heartily commended. 
It has produced in typesetting, in arrange- 
ment, and in illustrations something of 
a work of art. This very attractiveness 
will lead the rather casual person to pick 
up the book and sean its pages as well 
as pictures. Perhaps this is the result 
desired. The “Suggestions for Travellers” 
in the Appendix are really worth while; 
so, too, the list of books given. 


The City on the Arno 


A FLORENTINE Revery. By H. H. Powers. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.00. 

Whoever fails to read this little volume, 
persuaded by its brevity of its unimpor- 
tance, will miss much. Within the nar- 
row compass of a bare seventy-five pages 
is contained an exceedingly well-written 
chronicle of the history of the famous 
city on the Arno. Its only fault is its 
brevity. One after another, its chapters 
describe the conditions prevailing in Flor- 


‘ence in the Etruscan and Roman periods 


as well as in the eleventh, thirteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries. The development of a 


§THE SPELL OF Srerny. By Will S. Monroe, 
Boston: The Page Company. $3.75. : 
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great urban civilization is considered in 
. its political and industrial no less than in 
its religious and esthetic aspects. The 
book ends with a stirring and sympathetic 
portrayal of the Florence of Savonarola. 
Our only regret is that its author was not 
moved to continue his story down to the 
lorence of the Brownings, and the 
truggle for United Italy. ALR. H. 


The Head-Hunters of Borneo 


_ Men or THn INNER JUNGLE. By W. F. Alder. 
New York and London: The Century Company. 
$2.50. 

Those who have read and enjoyed Mr. 
Alder’s The Isle of Vanishing Men, which 
treats of the cannibals of New Guinea, will 
want to read Men of the Inner Jungle. 
Although not cannibals, the inner-jungle 
men of Borneo are head-hunters, kept 
from their favorite diversion only by the 
strong hand of the Dutch Government. 
Mr, Alder takes us up the principal river 
of Borneo to the very heart of this large 
island so little known to white men, and 
introduces us to the strange customs and 
interesting superstitions and traditions of 
the natives, who, although head-hunters 
of rival tribes, are a friendly, lovable folk, 
hospitable in the extreme. The author 
writes with ease and assurance, lighting 
up his narrative with many a humorous 
touch that adds interest to the story. 
From start to finish, when small-pox ne- 
cessitates a quick “get-away” from the 
Dyak village in the jungle depths, the 
attention of the reader is held in thrall. 
Mr. Alder has contributed a valuable addi- 
tion to our knowledge of out-of-the-way 
places. The book is profusely illustrated 
with original photographs. M. BT. 


Sixty Years of Travel 


Memorins or TravnLr. By James Bryce. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
- For great travels we must needs have 
the great traveler. Great, not in the ex- 
tent of his travels, but in the extent of 
his mind, of his soul. James Bryce is such 
aman. Because he was so great a states- 
man, so great a diplomat, he is also mem- 


d 
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orable as a traveler. Whenever possible 
he devoted his vacations to travel, partly 
because of his love of nature and partly 
because of his unfailing interest in people. 
These travels he pursued systematically, 
so that in the course of his life he had 
penetrated into many corners of the earth. 
He had intended to publish some day the 
memories of these wanderings, but before 
he could get that task done he was off on 
the last great journey. The book here 


- reviewed contains a small part of the 


notes and impressions he had accumu- 
lated. 

The book begins with Lord Bryece’s rec- 
ord of a visit to Iceland in 1872, a land 
still little known, bleak, desolate, fasci- 
nating in an indescribable way, with its 
mountains, its glaciers, its deserts, and 
its sea. 
the mountains of Poland, Hungary, Swit- 
zerland, and Siberia, for Lord Bryce was 
an enthusiastic mountaineer. There is 
also a chapter of impression of Palestine, 
one on the isles of the South Pacific, and 
one on the scenery of North America. 
This book shows us another side of this 
many-sided man. OC; Ba de 


The Land of the Equator 


CASUAL WANDERINGS IN Hquapor. By Blair 
Niles. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.50. 

Few books of travel are so well written 
as this fascinating tale of an American 
woman, Mrs. Blair Niles, and her husband, 
“The Optimist,” in that almost unknown 
land which takes its name from the fact 
that the equator passes directly through 
it. It is a land of low, hot coast, of tem- 
perate uplands, of cold, snow-crowned 
Andean mountains. The story of how 
Guayaquil, the pest city of the Pacific 
Coast, was cleaned up and made safe and 
sanitary by American physicians, is dra- 
matically told. The chapter that tells 
of the building of the railroad from 
Guayaquil to Quito, the capital, is another 
American exploit, calculated to cause the 
Yankee heart to swell with pride. The 
greatest charm of the book is the ability 


iPbtitte ee titi 
THH SPENDTHRIFT SIAMESE LIVE IN SQUALOR BESIDB TEMPLES LADEN WITH 


GOLDEN TREASURE 


Then come several chapters on’ 
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EVERY JAPANBHSE CITY HAS ITS 
THEATRICAL DISTRICT 


of the author to visualize the past and the 
present, and make the reader see the 
thing described almost as if he were 
present. You see Pizarro and his band of 
bloodthirsty adventurers toiling over the 
mountains to the conquest of an empire. 
You behold the sufferings and feel the 
sorrows of. the betrayed, unhappy Inca. 
You note the impassive faces and dreary 
lines of the conquered race after four 
hundred years of practical slavery, and 
the firm grip of the descendants of the 
Spanish conquerors. Indeed, it is hard 
to restrain one’s self from using superla- 
tives in describing such a book. It will 
be read with delight by those who enjoy 
the unusual and who appreciate literary 
merit in a book of travel. M. B, T. 


Books Received 


L@ARN TO Live. By Daniel A. Poling. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.50. 

Tun Swiss Twins. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75. 

Onn THING 1S CreRTAIN. By Sophie Kerr. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $1.90. 

Tae Mepnach OF MORPHINE, H®ROIN AND 
Cocaine. By Montaville Flowers and H. R. 
Bonner. Pasadena, Calif.: Narcotic Education 
Association. Bulletin No. 2. $0.25. 

Tun Gist or Couk. By Genevieve V. Aram, 
Blizabeth Towne, and William EH. Towne. 
Holyoke: The Elizabeth Towne ‘Company. 
$0.25. 

SyLLABusS or AMERICAN LITERATURE. By 
William T. Hastings. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 

WORLD-FRIENDSHIP THROUGH THE CHURCH 
Scuoon. By John Leslie Lobingier. A train- 
ing course for chureh workers. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 

Tup PSYCHOLOGY oF PRAyHR. By Karl R. 
Stolz. New York: The Abingdon Press. $1.25. 

THe PsycHo.ocy or Power. By Captain J. 
A. Hadfield. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $0.75. 

Tun HuMAN Bopy AND ITs Carn. By John 
S. Engs, D.D.S. Boston: The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House. $1.00. 

CIRCUMSTANCES MADE TO OrpER. By Colum- 
bus Bradford. Boston: The Christopher Pub- 
lishing House. $1.50. 
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When Frank Kept Faith 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
Part 1 


The families of the T. T.’s would have 
testified as a whole that the boys had been 
unusually secretive and almost unbear- 
ably active all spring.’ That something 
‘besides apple-blossoms and earthy odors 
filled the neighborhood air, was apparent 
enough to all relatives concerned. 

Big sisters, little brothers, fond mothers, 
and facetious fathers alike had wearied 
of guessing the significance of the cryptic 
T.’s. The sphinx-like attitude of the boys, 
their purpose and motto,—they had ad- 
mitted having one,—was a stale story to 
those who must associate with the myste- 
rious half-dozen for better and worse. 
Their secret ritual and program was bur- 
ied within the cobwebby interior of Tad 
Morris’s barn. Nobody but the wise old 
horse, Solon, an eavesdropping mouse, or 
a venturesome hen had ever listened in 
on the proceedings that made Thursday a 
red letter day for the boys. 

“Théy’ve certainly chosen the mystic let- 
ter “I” for their property,” Skeeter’s sorely 
tried sister declared. “They use it in 
every form except to drink. They meet 
at Tad’s on Thursday. If you ask me, 
I think they are the Teasing Terrors. 
Or the Talkative Tartars.” 

“Terrible Turks suits ’em* to a 
chuckled a superior big brother. 

While one amused father made the ac- 
cused grin with pride when he affirmed 
that sandwiching an N wouldn’t be so far 
wrong. “T. N. T.” the boys considered 
a compliment. 

“Why, they even enter by a trap door,” 
reported Tad’s father, hilariously, on one 
occasion. “I just happened to be coming 
along, and I give you my word, Mother, 
every one of the scamps climbed to the 
roof and dived through that bald spot. 
You’d have thought there was no such 
thing as a door.” 

“Tl wager their motto is to tinker,” 
Father Hood suggested after keeping an 
eye on his boy Slivers for a time. Cer- 
tainly on rainy days at least the neigh- 
borhood fairly echoed with a cheery ham- 
mer chorus from the “club-room.” 

“Let ’em guess,’ Tad had chuckled one 
time to his best friend, Frank Dale. ‘The 
twins are hot on the scent and I have 
to bribe them to keep them from snooping 
on Thursdays. Nobody’s guessed yet that 
our biggest worry begins with T.” 

Frank agreed gloomily. He felt like 
Tad, that time was long and savings short. 
“The Treasury doesn’t rattle much. But 
every fellow’s out and hustling, and it’s a 
good while till vacation. Then Slivers 
is counting on that uncle in the hills.” 

Frank was Custodian of the Wampum 
for the Tribe—you may as well know that 
much to begin with, and Tad was Chief. 
They alone knew of the secret hiding- 
place of the cigar-box Treasury. “No use 
keeping it in my room,” Tad decided 
after much brain-racking. “Any decent 
burglar would look in the closet and the 
mattress first pop. Now I’ve thought of 
something nobody would ever dream of.” 


mm 
’ 


‘ris, whimsically. 


A thrilling hour had been consumed in 
perfecting this unusual cache, and again 
Solon, that old philosopher, was the only 
onlooker. The bare idea of his responsi- 
bility made him sneeze after the Tribe 
Treasure had been left in its secret place. 


“Tf they would only get whatever is. 


on their minds, off!’ fervently exclaimed 
Jiggs Wheeler’s mother at a committee 
meeting one Thursday. She turned to 
the Chief’s mother. “Is Tad a perfect 
nuisance sleuthing for jobs?” 

“He’s positively turned miser. Not a 
guilty nickel escapes,” confided Mrs. Mor- 
“T sympathize with you 
all, but remember, I have two sons younger 
than Tad, and their sole ambition is to 
copy him to the last dash!” 

“Well, Talbert is almost a stranger at 
home except to sleep and eat, and hardly 
that,’ chimed in Mrs. Jackson, who had 
the doubtful pleasure of being ‘‘Tallow’s” 
mother. “I’ve meant for ages to beg you, 
Mrs. Morris, not to let Talbert impose 
on you. I, too, have noticed a strange 
mania on my son’s part to follow the ex- 
ample of the busy bees. When he isn’t 
hounding us for new jobs or dunning us 
for his salary, he’s camped in your barn. 
So I wish you would’— 

“JT wish you would,” interrupted fussy 
little Mrs. Hood, whose Henry, “Slivers’’ 
to his chums, was one of:the bright par- 
ticular stars of the T. T. firmament. 
“There's some mischief afoot. Henry 
seems to have struck up a feverish cor- 
respondence with his Uncle Tom up Bear 
Creek. And Henry has always loathed 
letter-writing.” 

“Well,” declared Tad’s mother. “I don’t 
mind their tinkering in the barn or doing 
circus feats. But let us hope this latest 
mystery may soon explode. It’s getting 
on our nerves,” she laughed ruefully, “till 
living on the edge of a voleano would 
seem almost peaceful.” 

“Tm thankful that they have two bal- 
ance-wheels,” remarked Skeeter’s mother, 
sensibly. “Hdwin Adams is so serious and 
sane, it’s a wonder they let him in—and 
a blessing! Then that older boy. Let’s 
see, his mother has gone to keep house 
for the Judge Lee’s’— 

“Frank Dale,’ supplied Tad’s mother, 
approvingly. “Oh, he is the finest lad! 
So honest and friendly, and such a worker ! 
Tad says he earns his clothes, and until 
his mother went to the Judge’s, they had 
a hard time making ends meet, I fear. 
Yes, I feel safer when Frank is at the T.’s.” 

At the very hour of this mutual sym- 
pathy meeting, the boys under discussion 
were holding their weekly assembly. All 
were present except Frank, who since se- 
curing an after-school job at the creamery, 
must be counted out except for special 
evening sessions. Ted, the Chief,—re- 
member it was his barn,—was whittling 
thoughtfully, a sign of mental disturbance. 

Jiggs, short and thick, and inclined to 
stammer when excited, had just hurled 
a thunderbolt, equal in effect-to Jove’s 
deadliest. 

“G-guess we made a mistake when we 
*nitiated Frank into the Tribe,’ he had 
observed resentfully. 
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Slivers, built like a toothpick, objected 


warmly, perhaps because he, too, had 
grown uneasy along that line. ‘“Frank’s 
got to hustle for every cent. And didn’t 


he do without a spring suit just to chip 
in on our baseball outfits?’ he defended. 

“And tell me this. How can a fellow 
be two places at once?” argued Skeeter, 
who, unconsciously equal to this very 
miracle, performed thrilling stunts on the 
trapeze and never missed a syllable of 
the talk. Nobody ever expected Skeeter 
to come to order. He made up in action 
what he lacked in length and breadth. 
“A fellow with a steady job’s got to ’tend 
to business before pleasure!’ he added as 
a clincher. 

Hdwin, the spectacled, lifted his near- 
sighted gaze from the hand glass through 
which he had observed the nervous antics 
of a bewildered ladybug, who evidently 
had learned through wireless that her 
“house was on fire and her children alone.” 

“We must not let circumstantial evi- 
dence influence us,’ piped the attorney’s 
son in the prim fashion that reminded 
one drolly -of some professor, dwarfed 


Little Lamb 


Little lamb, who made thee? 

Dost thou know who made thee? 
Gave thee life and made thee feed 
By the stream and o’er the mead; 
Gave thee clothing of delight,— 
Softest clothing, woolly, bright? 
Gave thee such a tender voice, 
Making all the vales rejoice; , 


Little lamb, who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee? 
—William Blake. 


Sentence Sermon 


The whole world is in God’s keeping, 
and nothing that He creates is too mean 
or small for His care.——Cora Stanwood 
Cobb. 


through magic, perhaps by nibbling the 
same mushroom that had removed several 
feet from Alice in Wonderland. “I can- 
not think Frank would betray the slogan 
of the Tribe.” 

This opinion impressed the boys, though 
only torture could haye forced them to 


confess it. “Well, how you going to get 
around it?’ broke in Tallow, his keen 
eyes searching Tad’s scowling face. 


“Frank hasn’t given a copper to the Treas- 
ury since he landed a good job, has he, 
Chief ?” 

Tad, brought to bay, shook his red head 
unwillingly, thoroughly wretched at the 
turn of affairs. If only the fellows hadn’t 
noticed! He had hoped against hope that 
his anxiety over the June secret—that 
eoveted goal at the far end of a football 
field‘of endeavor—was to blame for his 
vague fear that Frank could not stand 
prosperity. He had heard his father men- 
tion some man who had suffered what 
is commonly known as “big head” through 
good fortune. In a strained voice Tad 
expressed himself to the waiting group. 

“Tm for Frank now and forever,” he 
said loyally, “anyway, till he stands here 
and says he’s gone back on us. He’ll come 
through for our June trip, or—I’m through 
with the whole scheme!” 

A horrified Skeeter dropped limply and 


| 


. 
7 
1 


—_ 


“swallowed Daniel 
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Signs 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Brooklets singing, woodlands ringing 
With the joy of wild birds, winging; 
Frogs a-strumming, bees a-humming, 

Hear the partridge gaily drumming! 


} Posies peeping, chicks a-cheeping, 
Fresh green grass is creeping, creeping. 
Children laughing, calling, trilling, 
Harth is waking, pulsing, thrilling! 


_Ob, be glad for everything— 
For it’s Spring, Spring, Spring! 


luckily to the protecting hay beneath. 
“We'll collect the taxes now,” announced 
Tad, by way of changing a painful topic. 
But it was hard to sidetrack so solid a 
body as Jiggs. HWven while Skeeter buzzed 
about extracting the members’ hard-earned 
dimes, Jiggs demanded fearfully, “If 
Frank backs out, what’ll happen?” 

“Nothing!” exploded Slivers, emphati- 
cally. “When my Uncle Tom’s with us? 
Til read his letter again.” For the doz- 
enth time the tattered remnant inspired 
fresh courage, though every boy could 
have repeated it verbatim. “I guess with 
what’s in the Treasury, and this invita- 
tion, the rest of us are equal to anything,” 
Slivers ended complacently. 

“Have any of your parents suspected 
our purpose?” inquired Edwin, putting 
away his glass, the ladybug having de- 
parted indignantly from such prying com- 
pany. Edwin spoke as if every boy was 
equipped with at least two sets of parents, 
a dispensation that would certainly have 
divided much wear and tear. 

“Guessing is the chief indoor sport at 
our house,” chuckled Tallow, who did not 
fully appreciate his small sisters. “Gives 
’em something to do. But I just look 
wise. Not a word, fellows, till we’re all 
set. Won't they be surprised!” 

Just then there was a peculiar sound 
from below. It sounded distinctly like a 
horse laugh. Perhaps Solon realized that 
the families of the Tribe were so accus- 
tomed to living in a constant state of 
shock that it would be well-nigh impossible 
to surprise them. At any rate, Solon’s 
attack served to remind the Chief of the 
secret Treasury. 

“Don’t be stingy,’ reproached Jiggs. 
“Bring in the strong box and let’s see 
how much we've got. What say, fellows?” 

The vote was so united that Tad gave 
in. “All right. Only shut your eyes till 
it?s here on the floor. And we've got to 
have the Tribe poem first,’’ he reminded 
with dignity. 

“Heave ho, Tallow!” ordered the rest, 
and amid an awed silence the Tribe Poet 
declaimed with dramatic fervor his mas- 
terpiece : i, 

“Hail! Hail! We'll hit the trail! 
We'll travel by foot and not by rail; ~ 
At sight of grizzly bears ne’er quail— 
T. 'T.’s were born for the twisting trail !” 


An eloquent pause of admiration fol- 
lowed. “Ne’er quail” impressed even 
Edwin, who, in Skeeter’s opinion, had 
Webster in his 
cradle.” 

-“Tsn’t it fortunate Flag Day comes on 
Thursday this year?” mused Edwin, wip- 
ing his glasses on a speckless hand- 
kerchief and wriggling uncomfortably. 
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Skeeter had slyly been sifting hayseed on 
the paragon from above. 

“We'll have our meeting June 14th in 
the woods!” Slivers’s voice thrilled with 
anticipation. “If we only had enough 
eash for that big flag at Sutton’s!” 

“C-count it and let’s see!” Jiggs im- 
patiently nagged Tag, who seemed listless, 
As he slowly descended the ladder he 
heard Skeeter shrilling: “Only two weeks! 
To think of no school and us hiking 
toward the tall timber!” And Skeeter 
relieved his feelings in a series of gyra- 
tions that would have made a pinwheel 
appear rheumatic. 

“What if something happens?” Tallow, 
being temperamental, was sometimes a 
kill-joy. “Harthquake, or a comet might 
switch its tail and knoek us to splinters! 
Why, one of these Rocky Mountains might 
start erupting,” he continued his catalogue 
of horrors, every boy fascinated by the 
contemplation of endless calamities. Then 
—surely the worst had happened, for Tad 
reappeared with bulging eyes. 

“It’s—gone!” was the paralyzing re- 
port made in a choking voice. 

(To be concluded) 
[All rights reserved] 


Rules on the Windshield 


The Automobile Merchants’ Association 
of New York has under way a determined 
campaign to lessen road accidents. They 
have made eleven safety rules which the 
New York Police Department has printed. 
Every driver in the State of New York 
is asked to paste a copy of the rules on 
his windshield : 

(1) Respect the rights of pedestrians. 

(2) Cheerfully obey the traffic officer. 
He protects you as well as pedestrians. 

(3) Keep to the right of the road. 

(4) When turning,: begin bearing 
toward turn at least a block away. 

(5) Go slowly around corners. 

(6) Give pedestrians plenty of room— 
if in doubt, stop. 

(7) Mutual forbearance and courtesy 
make friends. 

(8) Read the motor-vehicle law and 
traffic regulations. 4 

(9) On slippery roads drive with ex- 
treme caution. 

(10) A child on the highway is a 
danger signal. Slow up, and if in doubt, 
stop. 

(11) Reckless drivers are the enemies 
of all careful motorists. 


in 


Prisoners Study } ‘ 
University Courses 


New York prison authorities are proud 
of the thirty-one convicts in Sing Sing 
prison who recently completed a year’s 
work in the extension course of Columbia 
University. The Welfare League Asso- 
ciation of New York City, which paid the 
tuition fees for the ambitious men, as an 
experiment, will again grant scholarships. 
Cornell University has offered to lend a 
hand, and throughout the whole country 
the interest of educators is roused. The 
prisoners, many of whom are serving long 
terms, studied in their cells, during their 
leisure hours, and for subjects chose 
French, German, history, literature, phi- 
losophy, photoplay writing, navigation, 
foreign exchange, and scientific farming. 
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Joys of Walking 


To those to whom the joys of walking 
are already known and also to those who 
have yet to discover them, the following, 
taken from a little booklet issued by the 


. Heart of America Walking Club of Kan- 


sas City, Mo., will be of interest : 

“Homer, the greatest of the Greeks, was 
noted as a pedestrian, and Aristotle was 
no mean walker himself. Likewise Ra- 
phael and Michelangelo, Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson. 

“Lack of time is the old favorite excuse 
for not walking, but like most excuses 
it usually does not stand analysis. Forty- 
five minutes to an hour each day will com- 
ply with the requirements of a reasonable 
amount of recreational walking. The time 
one spends in his daily walk will be more 
than made up for in the added energy of 
mind and body produced by the exercise. 

“The way one walks is an index to char- 
acter. It reflects the subtle connection 
between mind and body. You can readily 
tell by a person’s walk and general bear- 
ing whether he is alert, straightforward, 
earnest, and progressive, or dull, vacillat- 
ing, indolent, and purposeless. An erect, 
noble bearing, with firm, vigorous step, 
denotes activity of mind and force of char- 
acter as well as bodily strength. A slouch- 
ing, shuffling, spiritless style of walking 
indicates weakness and incapacity. 

“Walk briskly, head erect, shoulders 
back, chest thrust forward, arms swinging 
freely at your sides, eyes lifted from the 
ground and observing, and your whole 
body relaxed and radiating life, energy, 
vim, and action. Breathe slowly, deeply, 
and fully, and through your nose, and 
during your daily walk frequently prac- 
tice breathing exercises by exhaling for 
six or eight steps, then inhaling slowly 
until your lungs are filled to their utmost 
capacity, and hold your breath while tak- 
ing ten or twelve steps, thereafter gradu- 
ally exhaling.” 


Pennsylvania Will 
Teach Conservation 


Pennsylvania plans to teach conserva- 
tion of natural resources in all its schools, 
and for the course will use a text-book 
prepared by the Smithsonian Institution 
to cover conditions in that State. As an 
aid to the coal situation the book says 
that in 200 tests fairly made, the average 
ash-can contained 50 per cent. of coal. 
Effectively and within the understanding 
of children, water resources, flood pre- 
vention conservation of oil, forests, iron, 
lime, glass, cement, stone, and clay are 
made clear. 


A Kindergarten Lesson 
M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


I have four fingers on each hand— 
Two thumbs with them to go— 

And they can hold a fork or spoon, 
Tie strings, and bean-bags throw. 


Then, too, they pick up things that fall, 
Like grandpa’s cane and hat, 

And I am glad to have them do 
Small tasks for him like that. 


The teacher says we little folks 
Can help the world along; 
That all our kindly actions help 
To make it good and strong. 
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New London’s Progressive Church 


The annual meeting of All Souls Church, 
New London, Conn., was held in the par- 
ish hall, Wednesday evening, April 18. 
The report of the treasurer showed the 
finances of the parish to be in a satis- 
factory condition.. The treasurer was also 
able to report that pledges to cover the 
budget for the current year are increasing 
steadily, and that a larger number of 
persons are availing themselves of the 
systematic method of contributing to the 
church. The following persons were 
elected to serve on the board of trustees: 
President, Dr. John G. Stanton; vice-presi- 
dent, James A. Glass; secretary, David 
T. Whiton; treasurer, George W. Berry; 
trustees, Mrs. Ray Clust, Mrs. Ralph 
Smith, and Richard N. Woodworth. Re- 
ports were read by the secretaries and 
treasurers of the Alliance, the Sunday- 
school and the Young People’s Religious 
Union. All denoted good work accom- 
plished, the Alliance, especially, having 
had a more than ordinarily successful 
year. Nine names were added to the 
membership roll during the year. The 
church, through its monthly calendar, a 
paid advertisement and excerpts from the 
minister’s sermons published from time 
to time in the local newspaper, is making 
itself felt in the community. The Sunday 
morning congregations show growth, as 
do also the social activities of the parish. 


Elections in Des Moines 


The annual meeting of the chureh at 
Des Moines, Ia., took place Friday, April 
6, when dinner was served by the ladies of 
Unity Circle. At the business meeting 
which followed, satisfactory reports were 
read from all the church organizations. 
The following members were elected to 
the board of trustees to serve for three 
years: Mrs. F. A. Youngerman, Mrs. E. 
W.. Bonner, P. V. Reilly, W. F. John- 
ston, Johnston Brigham. Judge H. H. 
Sawyer was elected chairman of the 
board; Thurlow T. Taft, secretary, and 
Edwin Proctor, treasurer. Report showed 
that the church attendance for this sea- 
son has been the largest recorded for 
many years. Unity Circle has just com- 
pleted an interesting syllabus, and at its 
annual election, March 21, named as offi- 
cers for the coming year: President, Mrs. 
J. R. Golden; first vice-president, Mrs. 
R. G. Hunter; second vice-president, Mrs. 
C. P. Graham; recording secretary, Mrs. 
A. D. Pugh; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
F. H. Hunter; treasurer, Mrs. H. H. Saw- 
yer; auditor, Miss F. Harsh. The Lay- 
men’s League continues its weekly noon- 
day luncheons, and is congratulating itself 
on the success of the attendance cam- 
paign in Des Moines, which entitles it to 
send a delegate to the Boston conference, 
by invitation. The Sunday-school is 
gradually increasing in numbers and effi- 
ciency, with a staff of nine teachers and 
five officers. A school choir and a violin- 
ist have recently added to its attractive- 
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THE CHURCHES AT WORK. 


ness. The Sunday-school took charge of 
the opening service in the church on 
Easter Sunday and presented an adapta- 
tion of Miss Frances Dadmun’s pageant, 
“The Renewal of Life.” The Young Peo- 
ple’s Society reports good progress, and 
has contributed a chorus choir to assist at 
the Sunday morning services. A pleasing 
entertainment, including a pantomime 
dance arranged by one of the members, 
and the presentation of Zona Gale’s play, 
“The Neighbors,’ was given in March, and 
the proceeds donated toward the church- 
kitchen requirements. This entertain- 
ment was repeated at the Home for the 
Aged. A new series of addresses is being 
given by Mr. Reeman, on “Jesus and 
Modern Life.” 


Mission in Moline 


A mission the funds for which were pro- 
vided by the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation was held at the First Unitarian 
Church, Moline, Ill., April 17, 18, and 
19. As an experiment the meetings were 
signally successful. “The Fundamentals 
of a Free Religion” was the general topic 
discussed with reference to its spiritual, 
intellectual, and moral phases on three 
successive evenings. ‘The inspiring corps 
of speakers, who were suggested by the 
Western Unitarian Conference, were Rev. 
A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., Rey. Arthur 
L. Weatherly, D.D., Rey. Edmund H. 
Reeman, and Rey. Laura S. Galer, wife 
of the President of the General Conference 
of Universalist Churches of the United 
States. Each evening brought friends 
from the Unitarian churches of Daven- 
port, Ia., and Geneseo, Ill., and on Tues- 
day and Thursday evenings the opening 
prayer was delivered by Rev. Kenneth EB. 
Evans and Rey. Joseph Cady Allen, re- 
spectively. 

The local arrangements were under the 
direction of Rev. Clara Cook Helvie, 
minister of the Moline church. ‘ Mr. Myron 
Jordan rendered splendid service in re- 
porting all meetings for the newspapers. 
A committee of men, John M. Bkelin, 
George Crampton, R. C. Benson, Arthur 
E. Adams, and Franklin Johnston, greeted 
strangers and extended courtesies to the 
speakers. Frank T. Dufva directed the 
young men who served as ushers, James 
Monroe, Rodney Jahns, and Willis Jor- 
dan. 

The attendance was remarkable con- 
sidering the counter-attraction of an ex- 
citing local election and the fact that but 
one week was allowed to prepare for the 
meetings. A recent campaign under the 
direction of Miss Fannie Chilberg had 
covered the field for new members. Never- 
theless, two persons from Hast Moline 
signed cards for membership, five addi- 
tional attendants at the church service 
were pledged and one name added to the 
mailing-list. The effect of these meetings 
upon many persons who had previously 
known nothing about Unitarianism was 
of distinct value. The effect upon the 
members of the church cannot be esti- 
mated, / 
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Charles W. Eliot Highly Honored 


The National Council of the Civic 
Forum, New York City, the evening of 
May 7, through Elihu Root, presented Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot with the Civic Forum 
medal of honor for distinguished public 
service. Dr. Eliot could not be present, 
but listened to the ceremony of presenta- 
tion by radio from his home, Cambridge, 
Mass. Jerome D. Greene, secretary of the 
Harvard Corporation, received the medal 
in behalf of Dr. Eliot. In presenting the 
medal, Mr. Root said: “Dr. Eliot was 
able to see through the many misleading 
impulses that often carried away the mul- 
titudes. He discerned the underlying 
truth beneath. He was one of the great- 
est leaders of public opinion in America 
in the past half-century. His training has 
given him the habit of accurate thought. 
He was gifted by nature with accurate 
and restrained expression and penetrating 
intelligence. He outgrew _the presidency 
of Harvard and became an influence to 
the people of the entire nation.” Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, one of the speakers, 
cited instances of Dr. Eliot’s deep interest 
in students who were ill or unfortunate, 
during his administration as president of 
Harvard University. Charles W. Eliot, 
a grandson of Dr. Eliot, read a message 
from Dr. Eliot which said in part: “I 
count it as a great honor that the Na- 
tional Council of the Civic Forum has 


‘thought my name fit to be associated with 


those of the four previous recipients of 
their medal of honor—Goethals, Edison, 
Bell, and Hoover. Those are all men of 
applied science who have rendered great 
service to the common people, not of 
America only, but of the world.” 


Young People in Staten Island 


April 29 was Young People’s Sunday at 
the Church of the Redeemer, Staten 
Island, New York City. The entire serv- 
ice was taken by members of the local 
Union of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. Misses Clara Fredericks and 
Ruth White conducted the service proper, 
followed by a solo by Miss Ethel Curtis. 
Miss Barbara Porter spoke on ‘Maude 
Royden, the English Preacher,” and Miss 
Alice Peterson, on “The Religious Pag- 
eant.” Both talks showed excellent 
thought and accurate expression, and the 
large congregation present was much im- 
pressed by the entire service. At one 
o'clock a dinner was served to the young 
people by the ladies of the Women’s Alli- 
ance of the church. Miss Hthel Curtis, 
president of the local Y. P. R. U., pre- 
sided, and some of the visiting guests 
spoke briefly. While the absence of many 
in school and college and the large area 
of the parish make it difficult for the 


Union to hold religious meetings regu- _ 


larly, the young people are conspicuous 
for fidelity in work in the church choir, 
in connection with the church school, and 
in other ways. Dr. George C. Cressey is 
the minister. 
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The Alliance: April Meeting 


New names “in memoriam’’—An Alliance 
in Paris—Five hundred pounds for 
Cambridge, England 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
executive board was held in Boston, April 
In the absence of the president, who 
was visiting Alliance branches in the 
Middle West, Miss Effie E. Whitman, New 
England vice-president, presided and led 
the devotional service, which has become 
a part of every board meeting. Twenty- 
nine were present from New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. 

This is the time when the financial 
statement is received with keenest inter- 
est, as every effort is made to complete 
appeals and start the new year with a 
clean slate. The treasurer stressed the 
need of contributions for Southern work, 
for which more money was this year asked 
of the branches than ever before. This 
is because The Alliance has assumed full 
responsibility for the Carolina Industrial 
Schools in addition to the work it previ- 
ously carried on in North Carolina. 

' Mrs. Susan M. Barker of Ayer, Mass., 
has become a life member. In memoriam 
have been placed the following names: 

Miss Elizabeth Goddard May by Leicester 
_ Alliance; Miss Mary F. Jenks by that 

of Bedford; Mrs. Ernest Eager by Milton ; 

Miss Cora A. Davis by Chelsea Alliance; 

and Mrs. Charles 8S. Walker by that of 

Charleston, W. Va. ' 

The fund to commemorate the service 
of Mrs. Mary B. Davis is growing, having 
now reached $3,000. The income will be 

used to strengthen and encourage the 
branches by frequent visits. It is hoped 
that every branch in the country will be 
heard from before May 10, the first anni- 
versary of Mrs. Dayis’s death. Money is 
coming in also for the Lucia Clapp 
Noyes Scholarship Fund to perpetuate the 
memory of our late treasurer through 
scholarships in the Carolina Industrial 
School. 

On hearing of the formation of the 
Alliance of Protestant Women in Paris, 
the board voted to send a cablegram of 
eordial greeting for the first meeting, 
April 17. This branch is made up of 
women in two churches, the Oratoire and 
the Foyer de l’Ame. Mme. Paul Hyacinthe 
Loyson is president, who writes that she 
eonsiders it a privilege to bring together 
her Alliance friends in America and fer 
Protestant sisters in Paris. 

On the recommendation of the interna- 
tional committee the following sums were 
yoted from the missionary collection of 
May, 1922: $25 for the work of Mrs. 

‘Capek with the Unitarian women in 
Prague, Czechoslovakia; $40 toward the 
work of the International Union of Lib- 
eral Christian Women, through the sec- 

J retary, Miss Helen Brooke Herford~ of 

London, England; and $25 each to the 

. Women’s Alliance of the Khasi Hills Uni- 
tarian Union, India, 

Colony in Palestine. 

Miss Evelyn Sears, chairman of college 
eenters committee, was able to send to 
Rey. E. Rosalind Lee £100, contributed 
by branches and individuals in and about 
Boston in response to her appeal for the 
Cambridge (England) Church Fund, to 

secure a church which shall worthily rep- 
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resent Unitarians in this great university - 


center. The student secretary employed 
by The Alliance in Lincoln, Neb., sends 
most encouraging reports of the Sunday 
evening meetings of college students and 
of the consequent larger attendance at 
the Sunday morning church service. Stu- 
dents took entire charge of Young People’s 
Sunday, and eleven joined the church, only 
two of whom were from Unitarian homes. 

The social service committee urged the 
extension of open-air song services Sunday 
evenings like those so successfully carried 
on last July at Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, where it is planned to double the 
number of twilight services the coming 
summer. 

The Cheerful Letter report showed the 
great good accomplished by the libraries 
which are placed where good books are 
few and are accordingly prized. Through 
these libraries and the home study depart- 
ment, teaching by correspondence, a far- 
reaching educational work, is performed, 
while the home town is not forgotten by 
the.committees which are on the alert for 
opportunities of friendly service. 

The subject of the Alliance meetings 
at the Isles of Shoals, July 9, 10, and the 
morning of the 11th, will be “Needs and 
Responsibilities of The Alliance.” Inter- 
esting speakers are promised, and a large 
attendance is expected. The committee in 
charge is Mrs. Murdock M. Clark, chair- 
man; Miss Louise Brown, Mrs. Oscar C. 
Gallagher. 

A new Junior Alliance was reported at 
Toronto, the first in Canada for a long 
time. 

Full Western reports were received, and 
Massachusetts reports were concluded. 
They showed closer co-operation with cen- 
tral departments, Post-Office Mission, 
Cheerful Letter, Friendly Links, Fellow- 
ship, and told of work with young people’s 
societies, with the home Sunday-school, 
ete. Several from the Middle West made 
happy reference to Miss Lowell’s visits, 
“which were occasions of greatest benefit 
and of the greatest pleasure to the 
branches.” “Everywhere sincerest regret 
is expressed that she is retiring from 
office,” writes a vice-president. 

Again attention was called to Alliance 
Day, Wednesday, May 23, in Tremont 
Temple. At 10 a.m., the annual business 
meeting. Seats will be reserved for branch 
delegates and life members until 9.55 a.m. 
The business will be followed by addresses. 

At 2.30 p.m. will occur the public meet- 
ing with speakers as announced, and a 
cordial welcome is extended to all to 
attend. 


Worcester League at Sterling 


The Alliance of the church at Sterling, 
Mass., entertained the Worcester League 
of Unitarian Women, Wednesday, April 
18. The morning session opened at 11.30. 
The speakers and their subjects at the 
afternoon session were: Mrs. William L. 
Morse, “History of the Worcester League” ; 
Mrs. Murdock M. Clark, “Work of the 
New England Associate Alliance”; Miss 
Blizabeth Tracy, “Work of a _ Police- 
woman”; Miss Annette Stiles, “Work with 
Dr. Grenfell”; Rey. Arthur B. Whitney of 
Leominster, “Twilight of the Denomina- 
tions.” 
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Meadville Alumni Association 


The annual meeting of the Meadville 
Alumni Association will be held at Bul- 
finch Place Church, Boston, Thursday, 
May 24, at 12.30. Tickets for the lunch- 
eon may be obtained without charge 
from the Unitarian Hospitality Committee, 
Room 3, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. Presi- 
dent Franklin C. Southworth will speak 
on “The Present Status of Meadville.” 
Rey. Arthur W. Littlefield and others will 
give memories of Dr. Barber and Dr. 
Chaffin. Annual dues of fifty cents should 
be sent to the treasurer or given to him 
at the time of the meeting. 

The following alumni have died during 
the year: Timothy H. Eddowes, Class of 
1865, March 24, 1922; William L. Chaffin, 
D.D., Class of 1861, January 7, 1923; 
Henry H. Barber, D.D., Class of 1861, 
January 18, 1923; Joseph M. Seaton, 
Class of 1894, January 31, 1923; Leverett 
R. Daniels, Class of 1885, January 9, 1923 
George Willis Cooke, Class of 1872, April 
30, 1923. 


Mr. and Mrs. Pratt Not Captured 


Rey. Frank W. Pratt of Richmond, Va., 
has cabled from Saikwan, China, that he 
was not captured by Chinese bandits Sun- 
day, May 6, as reported in the press. Mr. 
and Mrs. Pratt are traveling in the East, 
and his name was among: the passengers 
on the train that was overhauled by a 
Jarge band of robbers. He is on indefinite 
leave of absence from Richmond. Mr. 
Pratt says neither he nor Mrs. Pratt was 
on the train. He was married to Mrs. 
Lilla Bancroft of Hopedale, Mass., in 
April, 1922. 


Unitarian Selected as 
Forum Director 


Rey. W. Rupert Holloway of the church 
at Bloomington, Ill., has been selected by 
the Open Forum National Council of Bos- 
ton, Mass., to become a national director 
from Illinois. Mr. Holloway has an ex- 
cellent record of success in forum work 
through a period of seven years. 


Home for Aged Unitarians 


Unitarians of Philadelphia and German- 
tewn, Pa., are interested in the formation 
of a home where aged Unitarians may go 
and be assured of a comfortable refuge 
for their declining years. A committee 
of women from the Samuel Longfellow 
Guild, the Alliance, of Germantown, first 
thought of the idea some years ago, and 
continued to work for such a home. This 
branch, in 1921, contributed $1,000 from 
their fair for the purpose. In 1922 the 
matter came before the Joseph Priestley 
Conference, and a committee was ap- 
pointed. Later a number of other 
churches became interested in the idea, 
including those at Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Lancaster, and Vineland, 
and agreed to help with special collections 
and the proceeds from various entertain- 
ments. The intention now is to found a 
Home Fund Association, of which any 
one who wishes may become a member. 
The goal of the home is already in sight. 
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Ordained at Colorado Springs 


Rev. Celian Ufford, who became minis- 
ter of the church at Colorado Springs, 
Col., April 12, was ordained and installed 
Sunday, April 29. At this service, Rev. 
George Gilmour of Denver preached the 
sermon. Myron 8. Collins, member of the 
board of trustees, read the report of the 
committee on fellowship and the invita- 
tion of the congregation to Mr. Ufford. 
The congregation then pledged itself to 
sustain the minister, and Mr. Ufford ac- 
cepted the responsibility in a few well- 


chosen 
nation 


words. 
and installation, 


After the prayer of ordi- 
charge to the 


minister, and extension of the right hand 
of fellowship by Mr. Gilmour, the service 
continued with a charge to the congrega- 
tion by Mr. Collins, and concluded with 
benediction by Mr. Ufford. The church 
is showing signs of revived activity in 


increased congregations, 


terests. 


and added <n- 


Oldest Painting and Decorating Sh 
churches we have decorated are the 


for good work. 


CHURCH DECORATION! 


JAMES I. WINGATE & SON, 563 Boylston Street, Boston 


OPPOSITE COPLEY-PLAZA HOTEL 


0} 


Ar 


in Boston.” Beautify your place of worship. Among the 
» Arlington Street Church, Boston, the Second Church in Boston, 
Park Street Church, Boston, Old Pilgrim Congregational Church, Cambridge, and the Universalist 
and Baptist Churches, Haverhill. We combine, by careful study, the correct colors for painting, 
carpets, cushions, draperies and windows. Letters from satisfied clients if desired. Lowest prices 
Telephone or write for appointment. 


J. MURRAY QUINBY 
Evening, Well. 372-W 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 


HOME DECORATION! 


Daytime, B.B. 2352 
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Some Anniversary Week Speakers 


Features of the meetings which ought to 
be specially marked 


The attendants upon the Anniversary 
Meetings and the people of Greater Bos- 
ton will be privileged to listen next week 
to many remarkable speakers. The eve- 
ning meetings in particular are to be ad- 
dressed by speakers of exceptional gifts, 
and their themes transcend all denomi- 
national boundaries.’ The meetings in 
‘Arlington Street Church and the First 
Church on Sunday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day nights are open to ‘the’ public. The 
restrictions of space at Unity House and 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel require admission 
by ticket. 

On Sunday evening the Anniversary 
Sermon is to be preached at Arlington 
Street Church by Rev. Frederick M. Eliot 
of St. Paul, Minn., one of the young 
leaders of religious life and work in 
America, On Monday evening the dis- 
cussion at Unity House on “The World 
Court” is to be led by two scholars of the 
highest reputation, Prof. Manley O. Hud- 
son of Harvard University and Prof. John 
Dewey of Columbia University. On Tues- 
day evening in the First Church the em- 
phasis is to be upon the things that pro- 
mote Christian unity and the fellowship 
of the churches. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, 
formerly Moderator of the Congregational 
Churches, and Rey. George lL. Paine, 
Secretary of the Boston Federation of 
Churches and himself an Episcopalian, 
are to join with the minister of the 
First Church in the opening exercises, 
and the address on “The Will to Fellow- 
ship” is to be given by Dr. Joseph Fort 
Newton of New York. Dr. Newton is 
one of the outstanding orators and pub- 
licists of America. He is widely known 
through his books and his editorial work. 
In his early manhood he was minister 
of an Independent Chureh in Iowa. Dur- 
ing the war he was minister of the great 
City Temple in London. Many people 
have read in the Atlantic Monthly his 
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accounts of his war experiences in Eng- 
land. He is now minister of the Church 
of the Divine Paternity in New York. 

On Wednesday evening at Arlington 
Street Church the speaker is to be one 
of the distinguished young scholars of 
Europe, Dr. K. H. Roessingh of the Uni- 
versity of Leiden. Dr. Roessingh is a 
man -of charming personality and perfect 
command of English. Through his work 
as president of the International Congress 
of Free Christians he is in touch with 
the movements of thought in many centers, 
and he is to speak on “Recent Tenden- 
cies in the Religious Life and Thought 
of Europe.” At the Festival at the Cop- 
ley-Plaza Hotel on Thursday night the 
speakers are to be Prof. Willard L. Sperry 
of Harvard and Prof. Charles Foster Kent 
of Yale. 


Last Year’s Officers Re-elected 


The board of trustees of the church at 
San José, Calif., at a meeting held recently, 
re-elected last year’s officers to serve dur- 
ing the ensuing year. The officers are: 
Niles E. Wretman, president; Mrs. Jo- 
sephine Rand Rogers, vice-president; F. 
F, Dean, secretary; Mrs. A. T. Hermann, 
treasurer; Miss Mary Wiessendanger, 
financial secretary. 


Exchanges Pulpit for Class-room 


Rev. Mark Mohler has resigned the pas- 
torate of the church at Lawrence, Kan. 
He preached his final sermon, Sunday, 
April 8. Mr. Mohler has been enrolled in 
Harvard Theological School on a scholar- 
ship for next year. He will do research 
work in “The History of Religious Insti- 
tutions in America.” 
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Mr. Allen to Lecture 


Rev. Ben Franklin Allen of Needham, 
Mass., will be on the Chautauqua Circuit 
this summer, giving a Community Civics 
lecture, ‘““Re-making Main Street,” and an 
inspirational lecture on “The Durable 
Satisfaction of Life.” He will speak twice 
a day, and give a total of 200 lectures. 


ONE-HALF RATES 


on return fare from 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 


of the American Unitarian Alliance 
Association, Laymen’s League, and 
allied societies can be obtained on all 
railroads from points 23 miles or more 
distant from Boston, provided certifi- 
cates are obtained by at least 250 delegates 
from agent at local station when pur- 
chasing ticket to Boston. Certificates 
should be presented immediately upon 
arrival to W. Forbes Robertson, 25 
Beacon Street, and if 250 are received, 
the reduced return fare will be avail- 
able onand after Wednesday afternoon, 
May 23. 


Please do not fail to get your certifi- 
cate from your ticket agent and present 
to me, whether or not you, personally, 
wish to take advantage of this offer. 


W. Forses Rosertson, 
Asst. Secy. . 


PUT LU CUCU LOCC UUM Lg 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


HELP WANTED 


CHURCH, HELP AND MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00. 
Watch these columns each week. 
EAM LCCC COC TD 


Rate card furnished on request. 


F 


PATE 


FOR RENT—FURNISHED 


Wedding and Business Sta- 
tionery and Announcements. All 
work guaranteed of the Best Grade. 
Office and Typewriter Supplies. 


ISTINCTIVE PRINTING AND 7g 
ENGRAVING of Church, | 
E. A. COMER & CO., 12 Pearl Street, Boston —1& 


)9 For Your 


Tt 
Th g F (i 0 Church or Society 


Ben FraNkuirin ALLEN presents InnustraTeD LecTuRE 
Recirau. 100 Colored Slides accompanied by dramatic 
recital. Channing Pollock’s great play that is changing 
the world. Nine companies playing it. Terms especially 
low so every church can afford it. Address quickly: Man- 
agement THe ALLEN Lecrurms, Box 14, Back Bay, 
Boston, Mass. 


A DEFLEXOGRAPH 


Stop Scratches and Surface Noises on 

YOUR PHONOGRAPH 
It fits on any Phonograph 
(or Victrola) using changeable 
needles. It filters sound oscil- 
lations, preventing any sounds 
not originally made on the 
record, i‘ 

$1.00 Postpaid 

If not entirely satisfied after 
trying, return it and we will 
cheerfully refund your money. 

Gold Plated $2.00, postpaid 

VANTONE CO., Dept. C.R., 110 W. 15th St., New York 


‘| is no settled minister. 


WANTED—A strong young woman to care for 
an invalid. No expert nursing required. 
Salary, $25 per week. Reply, giving refer- 
cures to “H,’” Hampton Court, Brookline, 
ass. 


bas POSITION WANTED 


A TUCKERMAN SCHOOL GRADUATE with 
eight years’ experience in Sunday-sechool work 
desires a position for the summer months. Will 
attend to Pulpit Supplies and Publicity if there 
C-44, CHRISTIAN RuGIs- 


THR. 


HOUSES, FARMS, ETC. 


FARM, COUNTRY STORE, HOTEL, CAPE COD 
Slee free, CHAPIN FaRM  AGUHNCY, 
oston. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. You save here. Cata- 
log on request. HmMpire Typp Founpky, Buffalo, 
New York. 


DU 
CIRCULATION 


“THE CHEST WITH THE,CHILL IN IT” 


““WHITE”’MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators carry the cold, pure chill of the snow-capped 
White Mountains to every parttof the globe. r i : 
= * recognized as’the'‘World’s Standard” in refrigeration. 


Write for illustrated catalogues and booklets 


Maine REFRIGERATORS 


BEAUTIFUL FOR SITUATION, quiet, restful, 
900 feet above sea level: house with four fur- 
nished rooms on first floor, three furnished 
chambers. Pine Grove, Artesian Well, Summer 
House—all three minutes’ walk from Church, 
P.O. and Store, Warwick, Mass. For Rent, 
July and August, $200. Address Rev. GRAN- 
VILLH Pimrcw, Green Harbor, Mass. 

fn ee ——— —————miibinnnneessiniineasaseiineemnnemnel 


SALE—STAR ISLAND 


THE PRELIMINARY SALE for Star Island will 
be held at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Tuesday, 
May 22, from 10 to 5. Let us make this a 
record sale. 


FOR RENT—FARMHOUSE 


SUMMER RENT—Renovated farmhouse, about 
1200 feet elevation, New Hampshire, 100 miles 
from Boston. Splendid water, telephone, 2% 
miles: from village, picturesque views, garden, 


piazzas. $60 one month; $100 two months, 
Abra “R,’’ CHRISTIAN RnGISTHR, Boston, 
Tass. 


“In Over A Million Homes’’ they are 


i 
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George Willis Cooke 


Rey. George Willis Cooke died in Re- 
vere, Mass., Monday, April 30. 


I would write of Mr. Cooke as a man 
who died after the threescore and ten 
‘without having grown old. We are wont 
to grieve over the early death of one 
who has great life plans and interests 
unrealized, who has not yet begun to 
live, but in Mr. Cooke we saw a man who 
continued to plan new enterprises with 
the zest of youth and who died with 


fresh life interests just entered upon. 


Last year when he went to take up the 


- work at Francestown, N.H., he remarked, 


“T think I have about ten years more to 
work.” He entered with a young man’s 
enthusiasm into the pastorate of the com- 
bined Congregational 
churches, hoping to make it as far as 
possible a community church. 

Another enterprise which absorbed him 
was the completion of a work upon which 
he had been engaged for over twenty 
years. He had gathered a great mass of 
material for a story of woman’s part in 
the development of civilization, and was 
just getting it in shape for publication. 
I think he had decided upon the title 
“Woman in History.” He had produced 
other historical writings, notably the 
history of Unitarianism, showing his 
peculiar qualifications for that form of 
writing. This coming work he looked 
upon as his chief literary contribution. It 
is a loss to the world that he was not 
able to complete it. Let us hope that the 
valuable collection of material awaits 
another hand capable of putting it into 
useful form. 

Mr. Cooke was one of the unusual per- 
sons who could change his mind. We are 
familiar with the type of man who makes 
up his mind and whose ideas become 
erystallized, who becomes dogmatic and 
sure. We seldom meet one who main- 
tains the attitude of waiting for new 


_light as a guide to new thought, an atti- 


tude of readiness to change opinions 
when newly discovered facts make old 
opinions untenable. It seems so logical 
to do this, that we do not realize how 
rare it is to find a person who really 
does that logical thing. Mr. Cooke was 
too scholarly to be dogmatic. He was not 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


ae following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE ~ 


PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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too sure in the realm of opinion. He 
had most emphatically the modern spirit 
of scientific curiosity. This does not mean 
that he had no convictions that he would 
stand by. It means that his one most 
fundamental conviction was that life is a 
process of growth, and that we cannot 
stop at any stage of it and assume that 
we have arrived. There has been in our 
ministry no better example of the original 
Unitarian standpoint which kept us for 
many years from making a statement even 
of things generally believed among us lest 
it should come to be used as a creed 
and should bind men’s thought. 

This Unitarian spirit which was natural 
to him coupled with his knowledge of 
Unitarian history makes him stand out 
as one who has made pre-eminent contri- 
butions to the Unitarian cause. His pass- 
ing away may turn our membership 
afresh to the reading of his history of 
Unitarianism and to the introduction of 
it as an important feature in the religious 
education of our young people. How can 
Wwe arouse an enthusiastic loyalty to our 
cause without a knowledge of its won- 
derfully dramatic history? The type of 
people of which Mr. Cooke was an ex- 
ample created and carried along the Uni- 
tarian movement through all the years, 
and our problem is to see that our cause 
is made so vital to-day that its reactions 
will create more of the same type. 

Mary TRAFFARN WHITNEY. 


Metropolitan Federation 
of Young People 


Under the auspices of the Metropolitan 
Federation of Young People, a meeting 
was held at All Souls Church, New York 
City, for the purpose of arousing enthusi- 
asm about Star Island. Robert 8S. Dawe 
began the program by explaining Star 
Island activities. Following the address, 
games were played similar to those played 
at Star Island, for the purpose of con- 
veying an idea of recreation at the 
Shoals. Entertainments were then given 
by different groups, refreshments were 
served, and the meeting concluded with 
a characteristic candle-light service. The 
meeting was under the leadership of the 
First Church in Brooklyn, assisted by 
Miss Marion Lord, president of the Federa- 
tion, Miss Florence Fiero, and Payson 
Francis. 
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Yearly Elections at 
Westboro, Mass. 
Thursday, April 12, the church at West- 
boro, Mass., elected the following officers: 
George L. Williams, clerk; George A. 
Allen, treasurer; Lawrence F. Fales, au- 
ditor; Hon. Joseph 8. Gates, Dr. Joseph 
I. Lindsay, Albert E. Box, parish com- 
mittee. 


Canvass for Church Attendants 


Unitarians of Upton, Mass., are making 
a determined and organized effort to in- 
erease church attendance. Sunday after- 
noon, April 29, the parish sent out eight 
teams of men and women, two on a team, 
who were to represent to the parish the 
necessity of regular church attendance. 


THE OLD SOUTH 


THE ROMANCE OF NEW ENGLAND HISTORY 


This little book isa great success. The 
Author says so, and that settlesit. .A seal 
of merit attached to any enterprise has 
much to do with its Purpose. To awaken 
an enthusiasm in myself for the Old Times, 
the Old Ideals, the Old Sanctuaries and 
for the glorious record of Old New Eng- 
land in general, and to pass the good words 
along, from day to day, to friends and 
visitors from far and near, is to me at any 
rate a successful undertaking from the start. 
Freighted with this Purpose and with these 
considerations, I push my adventurous 
Craft off the ways and bespeak for it a 
Bon Voyage and a kindly greeting. 

Tur Avuruor. 


For copies of this book, containing 
twenty-five illustrations of famous Patriots 
and Buildings — together with Visitors’ 
Stories, a chapter on Tablets, and an 
up-to-the-minute Chart of Historic Boston 
(A Guide at a Glance), please address 


JAMES O. FAGAN, 
17 Cutter Street, 
Waverley '79, Mass, 


(The price is One Dollar) 


Rome, during the long vacation. 


PARIS 


NEW YORK LONDON 


A SUMMER VOYAGE TO ORIENTAL LANDS 


MANY people consider a visit to the historic countries bordering the Mediterra- 
nean, during the Summer months, out of the question, but this fallacy was 
exposed by Thos. Cook & Son last summer, with such success that they have 
chartered the new Cunard-Anchor Liner §.S. Tuscania (16,700 tons register) for a 
cruise during the Summer of 1923. This will afford a splendid opportunity of 
seeing the wonderful remains of the ancient civilizations of Egypt, Greece and 


Register at once for accommodations on this wonderful voyage 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


TELEPHONE BEACH 8300 


MZt—WUl 2 


CAIRO JERUSALEM ETC. 
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Religious faith is not 
a final goal 
but: 
a Sreat highway 
to be travelled 


Smallest Church: with . 
Largest Delegation 


When one of the smallest churches in a 
conference has the largest delegation 
present at a conference meeting, one is 
inclined to search about for the reason. 
For the second time in succession the 
church at Florence, Mass., has had the 
largest visiting delegation at the meeting 
of the Connecticut Valley Conference. 
Credit for this record is given the enter- 
prising Alliance and Laymen’s League of 
that chureh, which arranged for automo- 
bile transportation. 


Welcomed from Other Fellowships 


The Committee on Fellowship for the 
Middle States has received applications 
for membership from Rey. William Heil- 
man and Rey. John Sayles. Mr. Heilman 
was formerly rector of an Episcopal 
church at Owosso,.Mich., and is now liv- 
ing in Hrie, Pa. Mr. Sayles is at present 
minister of the Universalist church, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Add to Church Building Fund 


At a meeting of the church at Albany, 
N.Y., held April 20, a vote was taken to 
raise a fund of $30,000 to supplement the 
$25,000 already in possession of the soci- 
ety, for the erection of a new church on 
the site now owned by the parish. Prof. 
Kirsopp Lake, acting pastor of the church, 
presented the plans to the congregation 
and called for subscriptions. The mem- 
bers present responded with enthusiasm 
and subseribed more than $5,000. A finance 
committee to continue the canvass was 
appointed, with Horatio M. Pollock, chair- 
man. 


Obituary 


HORACE S. SHARS 


In the death of Horace S. Sears the town 
and the First Parish of Weston have sustained 
a loss which cannot easily be measured. For 
sixty years a resident of this town, brought 
up in this parish, he has been identified with 
every phase of its community life. Generous 
and public-spirited citizen, he gave freely of 
his thought, time, and money to make Weston 
beautiful and desirable as a place of residence. 
A sympathetic friend, scores of families have 
known his affectionate interest in time of 
trouble, and many a youth owes his success in 
life to his wise and thoughtful assistance. A 
devoted son of the church, the First Parish 
has ever been the chief object of his solicitude 
and care. A modest, kindly, unassuming Chris- 
tian gentleman, through the years his great in- 
fluence has ever been exerted on the side of 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C T O R ‘Y) 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


OUR PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


Just around the corner from the 
American Unitarian Association 
Building 


Will welcome visitors during 


Anniversary Week. 


PresipeNt, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Present, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
CrerK, Rev, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Drrecrors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall. 


PARKER B,. FIELD, Grnerat SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure, Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. 
Next quarter begins at Chicago, June 18. 


For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

_ For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


? 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 

To promote the worship of God and the sery- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 
Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 

N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 

Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 

Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 

Wilbur of Portland, Ore. . , 
Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


OSTON YOUNC MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN UNION, incor- 


porated 1852, for moral and Christian 
improvement. All young men of good 
moral character claiming to believe in 
the truths of Christianity are eligible 
as members. 

48 BOYLSTON STREET 


right, always supporting things honest, true, 
and of good report. The passing of such a 
life is a loss that will be keenly felti in both 
church and town; but for his friends who re- 
main, it should be an inspiration to stronger 
faith and nobler living. 

As an expression of its respect and affection, 
the First Parish adopts the following resolu- 
tion : 


WuoererAS, in the death of Horace Scudder 
Sears the town of Weston has lost a high- 
minded citizen, the church a Joyal member and 
a faithful officer, the community a great influ- 
ace for good that can ill be spared, therefore 
be it 

Resolved: That we members of the First 
Parish, in annual meeting assembled, record 
our grateful remembrance of his life and char- 
acter, our deep sense of loss at his going from 
us, and our renewed devotion to those prin- 
ciples of honor, truth, and religion upon which 
his life was established and in which he be- 
lieved with all his heart and soul. 

Resolved; That a copy of. this minute be 
spread upon the records of the parish and pub- 
lished in THnu CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


. 


- 


. 
.. 
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New England Associate Alliance 


Five hundred and thirty-nine delegates in 
Lexington meeting—Mrs. M. M. Clark 
re-elected president 


The annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Associate Alliance was held Thurs- 
\ day, April 26, with the First Congrega- 
tional Society of Lexington, Mass. The 
president, Mrs. Murdock M. Clark, was in 
the chair. The morning session opened 


at 10.30, the service being conducted by 


Mrs. I’. C. Bullard, president emeritus of 
the Lexington branch, and Mrs. Charles 
FF, Pierce, president. Mrs. W. L. G. Phette- 
place gave an account of Chapel Helpers 
Alliance of Providence, R.I., telling of the 
rapid growth of this branch and its inter- 
est and co-operation in civie work, as well 
as in its own religious activities. 

Mrs. John Murdoch, Jr., gave an inter- 
esting account of the work among the 
Italians of the granite quarries in Mont- 
pelier, Vt. A collection, amounting to 


$203.41, was taken for this work. The- 


roll-call showed a total of 539 delegates, 
representing ninety-five branches. 
Election of officers for 1923-24 resulted 
as follows: President, Mrs. Murdock M. 
Clark, Cambridge, Mass.; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Clarence H. Burt, Springfield, 
Mass.; second vice-president, Mrs. Frank 
R. Heustis, Hyde Park, Mass.; secretary, 
Mrs. Gilbert F. Redlon, Wollaston, Mass. ; 


treasurer, Mrs. William W. Churchill, 
Milton, Mass. . Directors: Mrs. Bertrand 
T. Wheeler, Portland, Me.; Mrs. Otto 


.Lyding, Nashua, N.H.; Mrs. George L. 
Blanchard, Montpelier, Vt.; Miss Isabella 
T. Whitman, Plymouth, Mass.; Mrs. Mer- 
rick Lincoln, Worcester, Mass.; Mrs. John 
C. Chamberline, Gloucester, Mass.; Mrs. 
‘Edward H. Whitney, Providence, R.I.; 
Mrs. Frederick Slocum, Middletown, Conn. 
Miss Lucy Lowell, who has just returned 
from an extensive trip in the West, 
brought greetings from the Associate Al- 
liances of Chicago, Meadville, Central Mis- 
sissippi Valley, and Michigan. It was 
yoted to send greetings from this meeting 
to the four Associate Alliances mentioned. 
James P. Munroe closed the morning 
service with an address, “On the Road 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 
WILL BE HELD IN 


COPLEY-PLAZA HOTEL 
BOSTON 


Thursday, May 24, 1923 


Reception at 6 p.m. - 
Dinner will be served at 6.30 p.m. 


The speakers will be 

Dean WrLuARD L. Spwrry of The Theological 
School in MHarvard University and Prof. 
CHARLES Foster Kunr of Yale College. 

Tickets on sale at 16 Beacon Street, on and 
after Monday, May 21, 1923, between the hours 
of 9 and 5 o’clock. 

Dinner tickets, $3.50. Tickets for the speak- 


ing: box seats, $1.50-75 cents; foyer, 50 cents. 


Admission, 25 cents. 

Application for tickets may be made to the 
Secretary, by mail, accompanied by check, and 
will be filled in the order received. 

Musie as usual during the evening. 

Speaking will begin about 7.30 o’clock. 


N. WINTHROP ROBINSON, Secretary 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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Towards Good-will.’ Bewildering and 
discouraging as the outlook is, there are 
evidences of good-will among nations. The 
World War destroyed the last relics of 
feudalism and the war-torn states will not 
rest until they have achieved democracy 
for all. 

After the treasurer’s report, which 
showed a balance at the end of the year 
of $76.91, the meeting adjourned for the 
noon recess. More than five hundred sat 
at tables and enjoyed the box lunches 
with coffee served by the hostess branch. 
Several houses in the town were open for 
the visitors, and an opportunity was given 
to visit the historical points of interest. 
Votes of thanks were given to the retiring 
officers, and to the Lexington branch for 
its hospitality. 

os 


“What Star Island ean do for our 
Young People,” was the subject chosen by 
Mrs. Ryder Holmes Gay, parish secretary 
of the First Church, Providence, R.I. 
“The spirit of youth in the life of the 
church is the hope of the world. There 
is no lack of young people, but there is 
a lack of something vital to give them. 
The wildness of youth is merely a dy- 
namic force expended on foolish things, 
and we must give them something worth 
while on which to use this force.” Dr. 
Samuel McChord Crothers spoke on “Our 
International Sympathies.” “Saint Paul 
says, ‘If one member suffers, all suffer,’ 
or sympathize. This nation stand as the 
one unsympathetic nation. We are still 
thinking in terms of the time of George 
Washington, considering our country iso- 
lated and detached from the rest of the 
world. That condition does not exist 
to-day. The isolation of the United States 
has been a habit, not a policy, and when 
circumstances change, the policy must 
change. Europe to-day is full of hatred, 
full of cause for war, and should a war 
come, we would be drawn into it just 
as we were before.” The president an- 
nounced that the next meeting would be 
held in Franklin, N.H. 


Unitarian Sunday School! Society 


ANNUAL MEETING 
Thursday, May 24, 1923 
Unity House, Park Square, Boston 


Forenoon Session 


9.45 Song Service. 

10.00 Devotional Service, Rev. Thomas H. Billings. 

10.10 Reports of the Clerk and the Treasurer, 

Report of Committee on Nominations. 
Appointment of Committees and Transac- 
tion of Business. 

11.00 Address by the President, Dr. William I. 
Lawrance. 

11.20 Addresses :— 

1. “The Use of the Story in Religious 
Education,’ by Mrs. Mary E. S. Root. 
2. “The Youth Movement and _ the 
Church,” by Rev. R. Ernest Akin. 
12.00 Election of Officers. 
12.30 Adjournment. 
Afternoon Session 

2.00 Song Service and Unfinished Business. 

2.30 Address: “The Spiritual Outlook for West- 
ern Civilization,” by Glenn Frank, Editor 
of “The Century Magazine.” 

3.15 Address: “The Star Island Institute,” by 
William L. Barnard, Secretary of the 
Laymen’s League. 

3.30 “The Spirit of the Shoals.” Stereopticon 
pictures of Star Island and moving pic- 
tures of the Institute of 1922. 

4.00 Adjournment. i 
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Books for Anniversary Week 


WE BELIEVE, by Paul Revere Frothingiam 


THE UNWROUGHT IRON, by Frederick M. 


IMMORTALITY AND THE MODERN MIND, 


of man. 


LANDMARKS IN THE HISTORY OF EARLY 


THE SHORTER BIBLE, OLD TESTAMENT, 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE, by Ulysses G. 


BECAUSE MEN ARE NOT 


ONE HUNDRED ONE MINUTE SERMONS, 


TRANSYLVANIA IN 1922, compiled by Louis 


spersed with amusing incident and narrative. 


NEW YORK 


Some of the most representative 


men will address you during Anni- 
versary Week. Books by them 
and other well-known liberals are: 


A helpful discourse on the five points in liberal 


Christianity. A confident promise that the doc- 
trine of the brotherhood of man will lead the 
world to lasting peace. 


$1.00 postpaid 


Eliot 


Religion is here conceived as a personal expe- 


rience, in which each generation receives as its 
heritage the results of past experiences, and works 
upon these results in three phases of religion— 
worship, thought and service. 


$1.35 postpaid 


by Kirsopp Lake 


The 1922 Ingersoll lecture on the immortality 
$1.00 postpaid 


CHRISTIANITY, by Kirsopp Lake 
The growth of Christianity is traced from the 


time of the Jews through Paul’s contribution. 
These lectures were delivered at Oberlin College. 


$1.30 postpaid 


by Charles Foster Kent $2.10 postpaid 


THE SHORTER BIBLE, NEW TESTAMENT, 


by Charles Foster Kent $1.35 postpaid 
The aim of the Shorter Bible is to furnish in log- 


ical order those parts of the Bible which are of 
vital interest and of the most practical value to 
the present ages. 


B. Pierce 


A book of literary readings drawn from the 


Bible. Isolated passages are brought into relation 
with the larger thought of which they are generic 
parts. 
addition of a complete index. 


The value of the book is enhanced by the 


Leather, $2.00 postpaid 
Cloth, $1.65 postpaid 


STONES, by 
J. T. Sunderland 


A book of intimate talks on the higher concep- 


tion of God. Anappeal to an age starving fora 
living religion. 


$1.50 postpaid 


by Lewis G. Wilson 
Short addresses of from fifty to seventy-five 


words for private reading or newspaper publicity. 


Cloth, $1.00 postpaid 
Paper, $0.75 postpaid 


C. Cornish 


A report of conditions in Transylvania, inter- 


$1.00 postpaid 


e 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


[ PLEASANTRIES By 
He: “What do you say to a tramp in 


Richmond Park?’ She: “I never speak to 
them !”—London Mail. 


Fare: “Say, driver, not so fast—this is 
my first trip in a taxi.” Driver: ‘Mine, 
too.’—Sydney Bulletin. 


“There’s something of a moral in Hd 
Totty’s mule,” says the old citizen of 
Little Lot. ‘“He’s a kicker, but when he 
kicks he can’t pull, ae when he pulls he 
ean’t kick.” 
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“This law is a queer wae? “How 
so?” “They swear a man to tell the truth.” 
“What then?’ “And every time he shows 
signs of doing so, some lawyer objects.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


Tongue-twisting titles are as bad as 
tongue-twisting words; the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press has been forced to recognize 
Kirsopp Lake’s “Immortality and the 
Modern Mind” under various disguises 
such as “The Immortality of the Model 
Mind” and “Immorality of the Modern 
Man.” 


“What are you doing here?” demanded 
the Labor HExchange official of the diminu- 
tive boy who stood in the unemployed 
queue. “Oh, it’s quite all right,” assured 
a man standing by; “he’s my lad, and I’m 
showing him how to go on, so that he 
won’t want any telling when he comes of 
working age.”—London Post. 


Some one always sees an opening for a 
pleasantry. This time a wide opening, 
as it were, by one who quotes President 
Harding: “The United States does not 
propose to enter the League of Nations 
by the side door, or the back door, or the 
cellar door.” “Very well. Then it is open 
to us to back in by the front door.” 


The sister of one of my friends recently 
married a Bostonian. “And where are 
you from, my dear?’ asked an ancient 
dowager, surveying her through a lor- 
gnette at the first function given for her 
in her husband’s home town. ‘From 
Texas and Missouri.” ‘Mercy! Is _ it 
necessary to mention both places?”—New 
York Telegraph. 


. “Are you still writing those articles for 
that business magazine, telling how to 
make more money?” ‘No, I’m now writ- 
ing articles for a syndicate attacking 
modern materialism and advocating higher 
ideals than that of mere wealth.” “But 
I thought you were so fond of your other 
job!” “I was, but there’s more money in 
this one.”—Life. 


For his grateful, smiling brethren every- 
where, William Allen White speaks from 
Emporia. ‘‘You are so inconsistent,’’ writes 
a correspondent to the Gazette this morn- 
ing. “One day you are against Harding 
and jeer at him and the next day you 
praise him to the skies. What is the mat- 
ter with you, anyway? Why don’t you get 
a policy and stick to it?’ Hxactly—why 
not be a thick-and-thin partisan? Why 
not be for a man or against him? Why 
not wear a collar? As a matter of fact 
we do wear a collar. Five thousand sub- 
seribers to the Gagette pay us for our 
honest opinion upon the passing events of 
the day. They don’t pay much and they 
don’t get much. But what they get is 
unbiased and as honest as the times will 
permit. , 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING 


of the UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
Society will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Monday, May 21, at 4 p.m. 


ROBERT S. LORING, Secretary. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


The Annual Meeting of the American Unita- 
rian Association for the choice of officers and the 
transaction of other Husiness will be held in 
Boston, Mass., at Tremont Temple, on Tuesday, 
May 22, 19238, beginning at 9.45 a.m. 


LOUIS C. CORNISH, Secretary 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


The Annual Public Meeting of the Lend a 
Hand Society will be held in the South Congrega- 
tional Church (Dr. Hale’s), corner Exeter and 
Newbury Streets, Boston, at 2.30 p.m., Satur- 
day, May 19, 1923. Rey. Christopher R. Eliot 
will preside, After brief reports by the officers 
of the Society and the Lend a Hand Clubs of 
New Bedford, Church of Disciples, Boston, and 
Framingham ‘Normal School, the following ad- 
dresses will be made: “Mxnran Hearts,” Dr. 
George K. Pratt, Medical Director of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Mental Hygiene; ‘‘Tur Bos- 
ToN HwrattH SxHow,” Mr. Horace Morison, 
Executive Secretary Boston Health League. A 
cordial invitation is extended to all persons 
interested, , 


The “MONEY EARNING PLAN” 


for 
CHURCHES, SOCIETIES, SCHOOLS 


will. put money in the treasury 

of any society in your church 

east of the Mississippi River. 
For information write 


CHARLES R. DAVIS 
184 WARD ST., NEWTON CENTRE 59, MASS, 


Educational 


THE MAC DUFFIE SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Three buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming. Ball field. Tennis 
courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house, 
Two years secretarial course. 85 girls. 12 teachers, 

JOHN MAC DUFFIE, Ph.D. 
Ts 
MRS. JOHN MAC DUFFIE, A.B. 


BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


New Students Admitted any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


College Grade Coutses, opening in Sep- 
tember: Business Administration, Accounting, 
Commercial Normal. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Principa 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. 5 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ices at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor- 
ner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 a.M., Church School. 
service, 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 9.45 a.M. Morning Service, 10.30. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All are welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. Harold HE. B. Speight, Ministers. 
Choir of men’s voices; Mr. Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and. choirmaster. King’s Chapel 
School, 9.30 a.m. 11 a.M., Morning Prayer 
with sermon by Rev. Harold E. B. Speight. 
Open daily 9-4. 


11 A.M., morning 


CHURCH PEWS MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


THE GEORGE W. WISE CO. 
289-291 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Individual Cups 


EB Over 40,000 churches use 
the Thomas Service. 
Cleanandsanitary. Write 
now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 

Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 615 Lima, Ohio, 


jit 


